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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUGCATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1875. 

Str: [beg leave herewith to transmit for your consideration the follow- 
ing interesting summarized statements of the condition of education in 
Belgium, Russia, Turkey, Servia, and Egypt, and to recommend that 
the same be published. Some of this information has been furnished 
in manuscript to parties wishing it. That in reference to Belgium is 
gathered from official documents procured in connection with my visit 
there. The labor of translation has been performed by Mr. Herman 
Jacobson. . 

Remote as these nations are from us, diverse as they are from ours in 
the form of their government and the pursuits of heir people, their 
experiences unite with ours in bearing testimony to the truth that next 
to nature itself, education shapes national character and determines 
national prosperity. 

If sanitary science, as it matures, turns to the educator as largely 
responsible for whatever is accomplished in brain-building, statesman- 
ship, from whatever quarter it gathers facts, finds them illustrating the 
great responsibility of the educator in building nations. 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, wealth in any or all of its 
forms, may be selected as the chief means of pational greatness, but the 
political fabric will be found to rest on a foundation of hay, wood, and 
stubble if the schoolmaster has not been abroad and laid the corner- 
stone in the intelligence and virtue of the people. The extent and 
character of their education will at once shape and measure all else that 
concerns them. 

Education is, therefore, the foremost means to any great national 
end. 

The education of the people clearly is more and more recognized as 
a factor in determining the power of one nation to cope with another. 

England has found German clerks specially trained for commercial 
pursuits winning success in conducting trade in India over her own 
sons, who have not had the advantages of similar commercial education 
at home. : 

Moreover, if the proposition herein stated, to use education in its 
broadest sense for transforming the peoples of Central Asia to loyal 
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subjects of the Czar, is carried out, English Hast Indian policy will doubt- 
less wake up to the fact that it has not taken Russia two centuries to 
discover the secret of final success in the struggle for supremacy in 
the East. 

The summary in regard to Russia is drawn from articles by Professor 
de -Laveleye,* of the University of Liége, a well-known writer upon 
education. 

The article on Turkey, by M. de Salve, is from a French stand-point, 
and does not treat education exactly as it would be viewed by an Amerti- 
can or English observer. But I have thought it all the more important 
to present it here, as it seems to supplement and confirm the statements 
already given to American edueators in the several reports from | 
this Office. It also contains many facts which have uot been brought 
to the attention of the American public. 

Passing to Servia, the reader will be strack with the rapid develop- 
ment of national energy and its intimate connection with the several 
steps of progress in the educational system. 

Turning to Turkey, the facts showing educational effort will indicate 
whatever there is of national progress, while those pointing to the lack 
of intelligence will stand as indexes of national decay. 

The summary of educational facts in regard to Egypt, presented by 
an article from the pen of Dr. V. E. Dor, is also a French view, 
but is believed to have fewer omissions of what other observers would 
see than the previous paper, and is a monograph of rare merit. Indeed, 
it is undoubtedly the best statement that has been made in regard to 
the present condition of education in Egypt. Both of these papers are 
supplemented by information gathered by an American traveler, both 
from our consuls and from his own observations in Egypt and Turkey. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, 


Commissioner. 
Hon. C. DELANO, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
Approved and publication ordered. 
©. DELANO, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


*Bmile de Laveleye is a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, author of the 
work L’instruction du peuple, (Paris, 1872,) in which he reviews the systems of educa- 
tion in all countries of the world, devoting a large space to the United States, and 
giving a remarkably fair description of our systems and methods, and of their results. 
He is also the author of many well-known works on political and rural economy, 
history, and literature. 
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BELGIUM. 


[Constitutional monarchy, (kingdom:) Area, 11,513 square miles; population, 
5,021,336. Capital, Brussels; population, 314,077. Minister of public instruction, the 
minister of the interior, Ch. Delcour. ] 


COMPOSITION OF THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The ministry of the interior is composed of several bureaus, viz: The 
bureau of accounts and pensions; of communal and provincial affairs; 
of militia and general statistics; of public instruction ; of sciences, litera- 
ture, and fine arts; and of agriculture and industry. 

The bureau of public instruction has 1 director, 1 honorary director, 
2 chiefs of division, 2 chiefs of bureau, and 4 clerks. Among the chiefs 
of bureau there is M. Léon Lebon, author of a number of well-known 
works on educational subjects. There are 4 inspectors of instruction, 
viz: 3 of intermediate instruction and 1 of primary normal schools. 
M. A. von Hasselt, a poet and author, who died December 1, 1874, filled 
the latter position. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


The basis of the present system of primary instruction is the law of 
September 23, 1842. 

The inspection of primary schools, as regards instruction and admin- 
istration, is in the hands of the communal authorities and of inspectors 
and, as regards religion and morals, in the hands of men appointed by 
the heads of the different denominations. 

There is in every province a provincial inspector of primary instruc- 
tion appointed by the King. He inspects at least once a year all the 
schools of the province. He communicates with the cantonal inspectors, 
who are subordinate to him. 

The provinces are divided into districts, each composed of one or 
more cantons, each having its inspector, who is appointed for three 
years by the government on the recommendation of the provincial gov- 
ernment. The cantonal inspector communicates with the communal 
administration, visits the schools of his districts at least twice a year, 
and keeps a diary of his inspections, which must at any time be open to 
the provincial inspector. The cantonal inspector holds at least once a 
quarter a conference of all the teachers of his district, where educa- 
tional methods, text-books, &c., are discussed. Once a year these confer- 
ences are presided over by the provincial inspector. 

The provincial inspectors assemble once a year under the presidency 


of the minister of the interior. This assembly is called the central com- 
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mittee of instruction. Each inspeetor presents the report of his prov- 
ince, and the assembly discusses new text-books, methods, &e. 

Every year a competition is opened in each province between the 
pupils of the highest class of the primary schools. The number of 
competitors is at the rate of 1 to 5 pupils, half of them being designated 
by the teacher and half by casting lot. The examining jury is pre- 
sided over by the provincial inspector. Stipends of 200 franes each 
are granted to those pupils who pass the examination satisfactorily, to 
enable them to pursue their studies in a normal school. ‘ 

The law provides that every commune must support at least one pri- 
mary school, where gratuitous instruction to all those children belong- 
ing to the commune whose parents cannot afford to pay anything, is 
given in religion, reading, writing, elements of French, Flemish, or Ger- 
man language, (according to the different localities,) arithmetic, and 
legal system of weights and measures. The communal council appoints 
the teacher and has the right to suspend him for three months, during 
which time the government decides whether the suspension is to be defi- 
nite or not. The school-age is between 7 and 14. 

Schools for adults —By the law of September 1, 1866, modified by 
later laws, the communal councils are obliged to establish special schools 
for adults. These schools are to be kept in the primary-school-honse 
aud by the primary-school-teacher, and are subject to the same inspec- 
tion as the primary schools. All schools for adults must have two 
divisions, viz, an elementary and a superior one. Instruction is to be 
given free of charge in the elementary division in reading; writing; 
arithmetic; legal system of weights and measures; elements of French, 
Flemish, or German, (accerding to the localities;) aud in the superior 
division in French, Flemish, or German ; arithmetic; drawing; elements 
of geography and history, especially of Belgium; the constitution of 
selgium; and hygiene. For females, the knowledge of needle-work is 
substituted in place of the constitution. 

Normal schools.—By royal decrees of April 10 and November 20, 1843, 
two State normal schools have been established, one at Lierre for the 
Flemish portion of the population, and one at Nivelles for the Walloon 
portion. By later laws normal sections have been established in con- 
nection with a number of primary schools, and by a law of October 25, 
1555, the establishment of normal schools for female teachers by _pri- 
vate or religious corporations has been sanctioned. Besides these, there 
are also private normal schools for male teachers. 

The course of instruction in the State normal schools oceupies three 
years and embraces the following subjects: Religion and morals; sacred 
history and church-history; reading; writing; book-keeping; French, 
Fiemish, or German grammar; geography, especially of Belgium; his- 
tory, especially of Belgium; arithmetic, with special regard to commer- 
cial transactions; legal system of weights and measures; elements of 


algebra and geometry; elements of natural sciences as applied to every- 
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day life; horticulture; theory of education; methods of instruction ; school- 
hygiene; the constitution of Belgium; drawing; vocal music; and gym- 
nastics. Each school] has a director and a number of professors, who are 
appointed by the King. The students live and board in the school, for 
which they pay a certain amount fixed by special regulations. Exam- 
inations are held at the end of every half-yearly term, and a final exam- 
ination at the end of the whole course, when students who pass it satis- 
factorily receive a certificate. The normal sections at present differ but 
little from the normal schools except in name. The course of instruc- 
tion in the normal schools for females also takes up three years and 
embraces all the subjects taught in the normal schools for males, adding 
to it instruction in needlework, Xc. 


STATISTICS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


The number of primary schools in 1869 (the most recent statistics) is 
5,641, (being an average of 1.12 schools to every 1,000 inhabitants,) with 
10,576 teachers and 593,379 pupils, (being an average of 11.7 pupils to 
every 100 inhabitants.) 

The number of schools for adults is 2,620, (an average of 4.3 schools 
to every 10,000 inhabitants,) with 217,168 pupils, (an average of 43.2 to 
every 1,000 inhabitants.) 

The number of infant-schools (maintained by the communes and by 
private aid) is 609, with 60,570 pupils. 

The number of normal schools for primary instruction is 37, viz: 14 
for male teachers and 23 for female teachers, (2 State normal schools, 5 
normal sections, 7 private normal schools for males and 25 private nor- 
mal schools for females,) with a total of 1,896 students, viz, 1,192 males 
and 704 females. 

The total expenditure for primary instruction during 1869 was 
§,002,043.07 francs, ($1,600,408,) distributed in the following manner: 
central government, 3,327,912.97 frances; provincial governments, 
318,268.90 franes; communes, 2,934,185.20 franes; school-fees by schol- 
ars able to pay them, 935,750.54 franes; private munificence, 358,387.73 
franes; balance from last year, 217,537.73 franes. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS UNDER THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


Besides the primary schools enumerated above there are a number of 
such schools under the ministry of justice, viz: prison-schools, hospital- 
schools, and almshouse-schools. The number of these schools in 1869 
was 6,564, viz, 3,713 for boys and 2,851 for girls. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS UNDER THE MINISTRY OF WAR. 


Every regiment of the Belgian army has its school, where illiterates 
can learn at least reading, writing, and arithmetic. During the year 
1870, 2,541 soldiers attended these schools, of whom 306 were entirely 
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illiterate, while 2,235 had a knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Besides these schools for adults, there are in the larger gar- 
risons primary schools for the children of soldiers. The school-age in 
these establishments is between 12 and 14 and the condition of admis- 
sion is a knowledge of reading and writing. In 1870, these schools 
were attended by 241 scholars. 


STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 


The number of young men of the age of 21 presenting themselves for 
military service in 1871 was 44,696. Of this number, 10,027 could neither 
read nor write, 2,319 could only read, 15,823 read and write, 15,716 had 
a better education, and of 811 the degree of education was not ascer- 
tained; 70.56 per cent. therefore could at least read and write and 5.19 
per cent. could only read. 


INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION, 


The basis of intermediate instruction is the organic law of June 1, 
1850, modified by succeeding laws. 

The intermediate schools are either government-schools, those of a 
higher grade being called royal atheneums and those of a lower grade, 
intermediate schools, (écoles moyennes.) The provincial or communal in- 
termediate schools of the higher grade are called colleges (colléges) and 
those of the lower grade intermediate schools. They are either provin- 
cial or communal establishments aided by the state, or establishments 
supported entirely by the provinces or communes, or private institutions 
aided by the communes. 

The administration of the royal atheneums and of the royal inter- 
mediate schools is entirely in the hands of the government. The provin- 
cial or communal establishments, aided by the state, must conform to 
the following conditions: The school must adopt the course of studies 
prescribed by the government; the text-books used, the internal regu- 
lations, the distribution of the course of studies, and the financial 
status must be approved of by the government; otherwise the adminis- 
tration is left to the provincial, communal, or private authorities. 

The highest authority for all intermediate schools is the council of 
improvement of intermediate instruction, (conseil de perfectionnement de 
Vinstruction moyenne.) This council is composed of ten members, prom- 
inent educators and men of science, appointed by the minister of the 
interior and presided over by him. The council has to give advice as 
regards the course of studies, has to examine the text-books, gives in- 

structions to the inspectors, and discusses all matters of interest pertain- 
ing to the intermediate schools. 

The directors of all intermediate schools, private or government, must 
have a certificate of professor of intermediate instruction and the 
teachers must have a certificate of having attended a university. Every 
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three years a report on intermediate schools is presented to the Belgian 
parliament. 

There are three inspectors of intermediate instruction, viz: One in- 
spector-general, one for mathematical and natural sciences, and one for 
the “‘ humanities,” languages, literature, history, &c. The atheneums 
are inspected at least once a year by each of the three inspectors and 
all the other intermediate schools at least once a year by one of them. 

Courses of instruction.—The course of instruction in the atheneums is 
divided in two sections, viz, the section of the humanities and the sec- 
tion of professional studies. The former comprises: Religion; laws of 
rhetorics and poetry; Greek, Latin, French, Flemish, or German ; ele- 
mentary mathematics; arithmetic; algebra, as far as equations of 
the second degree; geometry ; trigonometry; natural philosophy ; uni- 
versal history; Belgian history; ancient and modern geography; geog- 
raphy of Belgium; constitution and administration of Belgium; special 
study of modern languages, such as German and English; drawing and 
calligraphy; vocal music; and gymnastics. This section has seven 
classes, each of one year’s duration, and the number of hours per week 
varies between twenty and thirty. 

The section of professional studies comprises: Religion; rhetoric; 
French, Flemish, German, and English; elementary mathematics, ana- 
lytical geometry, descriptive geometry, spherical trigonometry, all with 
their application to the arts, industry, and commerce; elements of nat- 
ural philosophy, mechanics, chemistry, natural history, and astronomy ; 
book-keeping; elements of commercial law and political economy; his- 
tory and geography, especially of Belgium; drawing; calligraphy; vocal 
music; and gymnastics. This section has one preparatory class and 
two subdivisions, viz, the lower one, comprising three classes of one year 
each, and the higher, comprising four classes of one year each. The 
number of hours per week varies between twenty-eight and thirty-four. 

The course of studies in the intermediate schools usually opens in the 
beginning of October and closes during the second week in August. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION. 


There are four normal schools for intermediate instruction, viz, two 
normal courses—one normal school of humanities and one normal school 
of sciences. The course of instruction in the normal courses lasts two 
years and embraces the following subjects: First year. French; Flem- 
ish; geography and history, especially those of Belgium; arithmetic, 
and its application to business; algebra, as far as equations of the sec- 
ond degree; plane geometry; book-keeping; commercial law; elements 
of natural philosophy; drawing, especially linear drawing; calligraphy. 
Second year. Pedagogies and methodics; French; Flemish; algebra 
continued; trigonometry; surveying; elements of mechanics and chem- 
istry ; natural history. 
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The course of instruction in the normal school of humanities at 
Liége lasts four years and embraces the following subjects: Latin 
language and literature; Greek language and literature; history of an- 
cient literatures; history of French literature ; history of Flemish, Ger- 
man, and English literature; psychology ; ancient history, (eastern coun. 
tries and Greece ;) Roman history; Roman antiquities; history of the 
Middle Ages; history of Belgium; ancient and modern geography ; physi- 
cal geography; general grammar and principal theories of Greek syntax 
of Latin syntax, and of French syntax ; pedagogies ; and methodology. 

The course of instruction in the normal school of sciences at Ghent 
lasts three years and embraces the following subjects: First year. Alge- 
braic analysis, analytical geometry, elements of descriptive geometry, 
experimental physics, botany, psychology and logics, exercises in 
elementary mathematics, linear drawing, and drawing of plans. Second 
year. First part of differential and integral calculus, statics, descriptive 
geometry, mathematical methodology, inorganic and organic chemistry, 
elements of mineralogy, exercises in elementary mathematics and infini- 
tesimal analysis, linear drawing, and drawing from nature. Third year, 
Second part of differential and integral calculus, rational mechanics, 
elements of astronomy, elements of geology, zodlogy, chemical experi- 
ments, physical experiments. 

Special examining juries are appointed by the King or the minister of 
the interior every year to hold the final examinations in the intermedi- 
ate normal schools, and candidates who pass satisfactorily receive a cer- 
tificate. 

STATISTICS OF INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION. 

Total number of intermediate schools December 31, 1870, 161, viz: 10 
royal atheneums and 50 intermediate government-schools; 30 communal 
establishments aided by the government, (17 colléges and 13 inter- 
mediate schools;) 3 schools supported entirely by the communes; 64 sup- 
ported by the bishops, the Jesuits, or religious corporations; and 4 sup- 
ported entirely by private individuals. 

Total number of students in 93 intermediate schools, (all exclusive of 
the religious and entirely private schools,) 15,822, viz: 3,651 in the 
royal atheneums, 8,471, in the government intermediate schools, 3,071 
in the communal schools aided by the government, and 629 in the 
schools supported entirely by the communes. A 

Total number of normal schools for intermediate instruction, 4, with 
38 students. ¥ 

SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 

There are in Belgium four universities, two supported by the govern- 
ment and two free universities, the two former at Ghent and Liége 
and the latter at Brussels and Louvain. 

Each university has four faculties, viz, of philosophy and literature, 
of mathematical and natural sciences, of law, and of medicine. The pro- 
fessors are appointed by the King, and no one can be professor who has 
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not the degree of doctor or licentiate in the branch which he intends to 
teach. Exceptions from this rule are made with men who by their 
writings or the practice of their science have become famous. 

The academic authorities are the rector of the university, the sec- 
retary, the deans of faculties, the academic council, and the college of 
assessors. The academic council is composed of all the professors of 
the university, presided over by the rector; the college of assessors is 
composed of the rector, the secretary, and the dean of the faculties. 

The rector is appointed by the King for three years, and the admin- 
istration of the university chiefly rests in his hands. The academic 
council every year nominates two candidates for the place of secretary, 
one of whom is appointed by the King. The deans of the faculties are 
elected annually by the professors of each faculty. The academic 
council and the college of assessors are convoked by the rector. 

Every student must annually pay a registration-fee of 15 francs, be- 
sides a fee for the courses of lectures he wishes to attend, varying be- 
tween 200 and 250 franes per annum. 

The academic year is divided into two terms; there are two vacations 
annually, one from the first Saturday in August till the first Tuesday in 
October. The programme of lectures is published at the beginning of 
each term. 

The academical punishments are admonitions, suspension of the right 
to attend the lectures, and expulsion from the university. 

The government has charge of the general superintendence of the 
state-universities. To assist the minister in his duties, the so-called 
“council of improvement of superior instruction” is called together by 
him at least once a year. This council consists of eight professors, 
called by the minister from each faculty, and such other persons as he 
thinks might be of use in its deliberations on any improvements in supe- 
rior instruction. With every state-university there is a government- 
commissioner, entitled ‘‘administrative inspector of the university.” He 
has to see to it that the laws regarding superior instruction are properly 
carried out and that the programme laid out at the beginning of the 
course is carefully observed, and he has likewise the superintendence of 
all the buildings belonging to the university. 

The state-universities confer a special scientific diploma on persons 
who, after having obtained the doctor-degree, have applied themselves 
to certain specialties of science. This diploma is simply an attestation 
of capacity. For obtaining the doctor-degree and the diploma above 
mentioned, examinations are held annually. 

To illustrate the working of a Belgian state-university, the course of 
instruction at the University of Liége during the year 1872 is given 
below: 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LISGE. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 


Studies. 


Hours per week. 


First | Second 
term. | term. 
Studies required for the examination of candidate preparatory to the doctor’s 
examination: 

History OL Prench Witerature 252.) Aske Men reste mall cle aa ce eG see bee ke eee 2 2 
‘Latin: philelovical-and literary. exercisegias.:! ./-f-sge- ssaes oma oe bee sae epee ie meee = 2 3 
Political history of antiquity..-3 2 as tee = = peat eis ce sae eo eee eee SF Ve ccs 
PSF CHOLO GY ins cate nonin cieiais.c = oscars eels aletegate Oe Beit c's'sisialnjate Pera wletajnian tales oot =] oot A TH Aeon 
TiO GiCS fc cemaeieinis nee om cis ce ue ce a oisle tele alten nas ajo sc aieiala sim cheinta's'= = 6086 <iiste le am ale See ean = ore 2 
Morals £2. :1tt decane cule dears ae ait e lamin s ale othe de olatofetde ate Site oe Seleciants ae ek <iel aate e eiate et ata aan eer 2 
Roman antiquities with a view to their political institutions ............--...-....-.. 3. ‘lector. 
Greek philological and literary exercises ....-.<scc.-s csese access os2see se nceemeere 1 2 
Political historyiof the middleages. -.- 2. ces seesases aceon sere ees ones es eee 2 2 
Political jhistory of Belgium..3-c6 2.92.0. sc nenl sweet ee atem oe Heke ea oe alee eee eee 2 1 

Studies required for the doctor's examination : 
Latin literature’ sak. cisb.aycinc)sejmjais’e vie ajaeid oa.s Sele matt) oimip el sietstae bsiaisie oaiace salads stp ctaiete piesa ieee 3 1 
Greek literabure... ces<cse cae ae ansice Samm yates asa ee aac teen waa eal aie ene ae eee 2 2 
History of ancient literatare jo. 2.5 cso bsas cee ete a cs pe soca. ae ids eee os alsa easiee eree ete 2 2 
Greek antiquities .....-....---2-- M prehonckl pacaeuare nyse eseclotis stash Seen tne Eee 3 3 
General and special metaphysics .. - f.:..cSi0ecicin Ss oats empunsis se cisietision t haalscle mike ee 3.5 |aseeeee 
History of ancient dnd modern philosophy se. o-tee cease ae cieaiseeseres ete eee 2 2 

Studies not comprised in the above examinations: 
Wlemishlifergeure tisteea ss: Slee tate teeters Ace. Sees eae ecblogs <ete ee ee eee een ‘Le (faeces 
BE CHP Ly. ise se see eas = (ee ele lelcioie ole SS Noone iio «Sais e'ais « sieiSeia glo = 4s ate =m «Se Ge) 
Modern politicalyhis Gory ccc <c01< aie ci esas ei ees a cio aia no EIS ee eee (1) secs ess 
POUT CA! SCONOMY jos can pic nem <cee ne ais wie eats wae mass ow nities cainapin oa creda | cine Gane oe f(y meee |e 
JMS THOUIGE Ee canna nan aber aoate «otis cee ciceielecie ene te citceee ae caer «ere Sie: see aera aa Oa Se 
Romanirelivious, military, cc. /antiqnities a. 260. e<culne lous s-0. dass conse See eee (ES || RRS 
Oxiental literature sest.citasees «oh - cas ee aime ese eo oe beneee atc eee eee 6 6 

* Not yet determined. + See law-faculty. 


FACULTY OF LAW. 


Studies. 


Studies required for the candidate’s examination : 
Modern political History +c. uisjasieeew hic ce aoe ss ceeiseee ae neni eaia aa ee ae ele ee 2 
Historical introduction to the course of civil law......-...----++--+- Pal OLN ee 5 
General principles of civil laws... .:<22. 26beeeee ee ieee eee eee 
General review of law, Roman law and its history ...........------2-00-222+-22e0se0. 
Natiraliaw oriphilosophy of law. 2s) osdoc cess co sata c acces sae rene eee ee eee eee 

Studies required for the first doctor’s examination : 
Modern Oly da ysce.c cc oo sic done omebraac. « eae ede sae re eee EERE eee Ce ee erate mer 
Public law of Belgium 


Political econom yrs, doe. sete cee soe oe ha a ee ce reise eases Pome ceeal 


Lhe Pan dects. qascees ace asthe oie Sees ca Oe eae aR On amet ene ae ee 
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Hours per week. 


First 
term. 


Second 
term. 


1h 


we 


FACULTY OF LAW—Continued. ° 


Studies. 


Studies required for the second doctor’s examination : 
Criminal law 
Legal procedure..-...5.--.--.--.-. Reset sede an aemennan pete ce'sciancee Sanna nedeat> = 
Commercial law..... Lon OnOOCRAR DOMES ESE Ano hESC GREE Sa gE CS Maa dass Ceasar see 
Modern civil law 


ree eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


Studies required for the degree of doctor of political and administrative sciences: 
Poplowaw of Belem .....52-..---.--6 SECSEECECBEE CECE CL aaSaRBE + 
Administrative law 


i 


Political economy ...-.....- Mais van oR sas POR eRe win ome e eee see et a cessieswackoeceeaces 

MASP ENE <4 6 ict! Awl aye weairenera ait tad oede tarintuseileccuts sassy vee anwaaeeslel 
Studies required for the title of notary: 

Pty Ma Watee re siat-> >=. <= --etea- 38 BeBRROne Sic: 25 SERRE CECA CBB eo SSCS SERA eetreser 

Organic and financial laws used by notaries 


Hours per week. 


First | Second 
term. | term, 


* Not yet determined. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCES. 


Studies. 


Studies required for a candidate of natural sciences: 
Re eee Ae eticn aa's'cins cs cc ccalcicle jose clei as Da\e selciaw's ae'claleia cieviaa's s/s\eleie ae 
Inorganic chemistry | 
BE EP IELOMUBEE ode sees oil's a'o cues Usain aoc lS rteis suc cee oe oie crate ss sw enele oin ay ae 
See EMCLIDMIDILV SIC (oo.0 o.oo win cis <2 ip = osc occ Swewisivclccigeesieivis sedate apo mesoses sete cee ame 


See eee ee ee ee ee 


Studies required for a candidate of physical and mathematical sciences: 
Pine? sooo to cee ON8! SSeS eee eee ee ee Se a is ae ee Gee ey 
Re ams SSE CpR Eales a's oleic slow neice dic sciences cneesvetesee ann cates sata na tee ae AAOE RE 
EE ESEN DIV Potency) Saisie Sain =< cinielu is digeis one ao sie scse ws scircmsisas Sets cceeesasecwes 
Experimental physics 
ee RE Rae YS Tain eo sete ciein’d siete sisi steelb « Se(aic's\s «cin 'ss/ccnia said smiolt aa his aes ce ae siepemens 
ME MEMIEITID LIV. Sactolsa ee saitas ds Se OU nica wie ecole diet oes Joie cis) clave Seles opiSce se eee 
Differential and integral calculus 
IE UTUARLEV SS. cca w oininicies wise oisiom naire ais aice mi tcjaisele(nic sicie pisieie a «ula mais aais nists = aie mislop 
Mineralogy....-..-....-- sapatas tae ta ee cemeenetcae ce ees re ccienc eens Ses ape waeinete 

Studies required for a doctor of natural sciences: 

A more thorough course of organic chemistry 


Se 


A more thorough course of inorganic chemistry............- elem staunadje/aieiay lates Seiatele eek 
Se MHUEMEUSCTNY: Seice oat ec ces c ae coc cbes tears veces obetcdcccncncessuiee se Bee 
RPMI REET SL OLOL Vir tciss stcncn Sole ancls «foes ore wtatleemocics cidce <deltcascwds tae dete ees 
Vegetable anatomy and physiology 
Mineralogy 
Rees ao EN acne ase cs aa din <= c Kins ae x snlisac shear egidecaaudseserieumacsaciew ese 
Physical astronomy ........... 


* See course of special schools. 


2E 


43 4h 

3 3 

3 3 

43 4h 

3 3 
secceeee (*) 

3 3 
Hours per week. 


First | Second 
term. | term. 


Shi |Meckicsts 
SF ths: 43 
43 4h 
4h 43 
4 4h 
BL aca gee 
1 adil ane 
(Slee ivetenes= 
a 
ey 4h 
ae: 1 
tg NOES 
pete 4h 
4p)\ det 
df tenes 
re i eee 
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FACULTY OF SCIENCES—Continued. 


Studies. 


Hours per week. 


First | Second 


term. 


Studies required for a doctor of physical and mathematical sciences: 
Higher analysis, integral and differential calculus, calculus of variations, elliptical 
functions and probabilities ose 1. ce-ecies so='sce os oo elecewiphen terete teas a ameenen 
Analytical mechanics 
Mathematical physics 
Astronomy 


term. 


ween we eel ewww we ee 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Studies. 


Hours per week. 


First 
term, 


Second 
term. 


Studies required for a candidate of medicine and surgery : 
Human ‘anatomy; histology 5. -<cki..<semcens cose tnce ero hed~s sce css+ tat Seen eee 
Human physiology, comparative physiolovy ©.2-5.----\sscneate sos ce-cetenseetaeenes 
Hlements of comparative anatomy .-..sscecsde cues ses aceweeeanaees © csteccne some 
PHarmacology ...ccecca meta = ate escn cance case oe sees one = em eee tee see aie ake cee ete 
DEserip{Ve NUMAN ANAbOMY -Sccccicc aw cos sce se case se aso aserees eee e assess See 
Anatomical demonstrations, (dissecting) 2. ....-.2--2-ss-s<icctse-nsce cacusisesesenceesee 

Studies required for the first doctor's examination : 

Goneralipatholopy.. oa. soa cece sieccd viosine vice cee ee cece ce s cere e caloee ceaee fe eet 
Goncral therapentiogs=:-ctsesssnnctaceses setedens ease lcs: Saeene ae aeseeee serena eee 
Special pathology ssrac- Jos ssescsscsscce ese ssedass ceca scicee~teast ease sees eee eee 
Generalipathological anatomy.:22s- sos ccccreesctectatscorteeace cetees tees coke Sena 

Studies required for the second doctor’s examination : 

Surgical pathology 


Theory of midwifery 


Public andprivate:hy gion. 3: sceees seasensstess ss seet ss jes eaten eee ener aces eee 
Medical law, comprising toxicology 2...) c- comer tet caeece st eeedececedetss+teccereee 


Studies required for the third doctor's examination : 
Tnternal clinics 


Ophthalmalogical clinies 
Surgical operations 


Studies required for pharmacists: 
Theoretical pharmacy 


Praetical pharmacy 


* Not yet determined. 


The total expenditure for the state-universities in 1870 was 860,617.94 


francs. 


For special schools connected with the university, see paragraph 


“Special schools.” 


The number of so-called free universities is two, viz: the free univer- 
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sity of Brussels, established in 1834, and the Catholic university of 
Louvain, established in 1835. The course of studies in these two univer - 
sities is very similar to that of the state-universities, and they confer the 
same degrees, only differing as regards their administration, the free 
university of Brussels being managed by a council of administration 
composed of twenty members, the mayor of Brussels being the presi- 
dent; seven of the members are life-members, appointed by the council 
of administration from among the founders and supporters of the uni- 
versity. The city-council of Brussels pays an annual subsidy of 50,000 
franes and the provincial council of Brabant of 10,000 frances towards 
the support of this university; the rest of the expenses is met by the 
nterest of the fand presented by the founders, by donations, and by the 
students’ fees, amounting to about the same as in the state-universities. 
The Catholic university at Louvain has a fifth faculty, viz, an extra 
faculty of theology, and is in charge of the Catholic authorities. 


Statistics of Belgian universities. 


FACULTIES, WITH NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH. 


| 
Universities. | Philosophy | 
and. Sciences.| Law. | Medicine.|Theology.; Total. 
| literature. 
“ | z 
State-universities : 
QRIRGCI oc tocitde ce ase 31 Spe) ae! lie Gi siak ore aoe 210 
“LEA edn se SS ee ee ee ee 81 96 124 ALT ae lee esterase 418 
¥ 
DRUID 0 BS eo a ae ii ae ea 112 131 197 LOS eer sess 628 
5 | Ske / 
_ Free universities : | | 
TIO gEIS (Aaa ee 62 | 103 | 229 CUR MLAS eens e 535 
LoS Oi oh ee ee 106 165 | 207 227 142 847 
pee eee eee severly es ES eee aa 
iia ad pe aenene eee | 168 268 | 436 368 142 | 1, 382 
| } 
| = | e= — = 
Oo VE a 230 399 | 633 566 142 2, 010 
| | | 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Industrial instruction—There are a number of special schools con- 
nected with the state-universities, as the school of civil engineering, 
connected with the University of Ghent, established 1838. ~This school 
comprisesa preparatory division—called the preparatory school—a school 
called the special school of civil engineering, and a school of arts and 
manufactures. The preparatory school is intended to prepare young 
men for the two other schools; the special school of civil engineering is 
intended for young men who wish to become engineers in the royal engi- 
neer-corps for bridges and roads, who wish to enter the railroad-service, 
or who wish to obtain the degree of civil engineer or architectural engi- 
neer. The school of arts and manufactures is destined for those who 
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intend to obtain the diploma of industrial engineer or who merely desire 
to acquire a more scientific knowledge of industry. 

At the head of the school there is a director and a council of improve- 
ment of studies, consisting of five members, appointed by the ministry 
of the interior. The course of instruction in the preparatory school 
lasts two years and comprises the following subjects: experimental 
physics and elements of mathematical physics; descriptive geometry 
and its application to shading, perspective, stone-cutting, and timber- 
work; organic and inorganic chemistry; applied chemistry; elements of 
civil arehitecture, higher algebra, analytical geometry; elements of 
astronomy and geodesy; differential and integral calculus; analysis; ele 
ments of machinery ; elementary and analytical mechanics ; calculation 
of probabilities ; and social arithmetic. The course of instruction in the 
special school of civil engineering lasts two years. This school has two 
sections, the first intended for pupil-engineers, (éléves-ingénieurs,) and 
the second for the education of civil engineers or architectural engineers. 
The school has an inspector of studies and the course of instruction em- 
braces the following subjects: civil architecture, history of architecture, 
mineralogy, geology, industrial chemistry, industrial physics, social 
economy, administrative law, hydraulics, construction of machinery, 
stability of constructions, machinery, steam-engines, the construction 
and working of railroads, constructing roads, bridges, canals, and 
harbors. 

The school of arts and manufactures has a three-years course, and 
embraces the application of sciences to general and special branches of 
industry. It is placed under the immediate superintendence of the in. 
spector of studies of the school of civil engineering. 

The school of arts, manufactures, and mining connected with the 
university of Liége was established in 1838. It has a director, council 
on improvement of studies, and three inspectors of studies. It has 
three divisions, viz: a preparatory school, a special school of arts and 
manufactures, and a special school of mining. The course of instrue- 
tion is the same in the two first-mentioned schools as in those connected 
with the University of Ghent. The special school of mining has a three- 
years course, which embraces the following subjects: the searching and 
working of mines, mineralogy, industrial economy, industrial organic 
chemistry, industrial inorganic chemistry, assaying, metallurgy, indus. 
trial physics, industrial architecture, construction of machinery, applied 
mechanics, and working of railroads. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS. 


The number of industrial schools is 26; they are almost exclusively 
communal institutions, receiving aid from the government, which has 
the general superintendence and the right of inspection. The course of 
instruction lasts two to four years and is given entirely free of charge. 
It generally embraces the following subjects: mathematics, meckLanies, 
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physics, chemistry, book-keeping, drawing, and modeling, and in some 
schools, also, mining, metallurgy, and architecture. 

An institution peculiar to Belgium are the workshops for learning 
trades, (ateliers @apprentissage.) The origin of these workshops was the 
hopeless condition of the weavers in Flanders about 1830, who were 
suffering much in consequence of the introduction of machinery. A 
private association was then formed which aimed at spreading the 
knowledge of improved methods of weaving; the government soon took 
the matter in hand, and numerous workshops were established through- 
out the country, where skillful weavers instructed young men in the im- 
proved methods of weaving. Many of these workshops are institutions 
entirely supported by government, and others are supported by the 
provincial or communal authorities or by private individuals, but all of 
them are under government-supervision. In many of these workshops 
instruction is also given in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other ele- 
mentary subjects during the evening-hours. 

In this connection the Industrial Museum at Brussels must be men- 
tioned. It was founded in 1826 and re-organized in 1841, and contains 

physical and chemical instruments, machinery of every kind, and a 
technological library. Since 1846 a drawing-school is connected with 
it and since 1852 free lectures are delivered in the evenings on physics, 
chemistry, mechanics, political economy, and hygiene, which are very 
well attended. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


There is one state agricultural school at Gembloux, founded in 1860. 
This school is located in large and well-arranged buildings and has a 
model farm and garden, and _ in the neighborhood are large distilleries 
breweries, and sugar-manufactories, thus affording the students an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with these branches of industry. The con- 
ditions of admission are the age of 16 and a good knowledge of the ele- 
mentary branches, geometry, and geography. The time of entering is the 
1st October. The institution is in the charge of the ministry of the 
interior. Students who board in the institution pay 700 francs annu- 
ally. At the end of the course, examinations are held and diplomas of 
‘‘acricultural engineer” given to the successful candidates. The course 
of instruction lasts three years and embraces the following subjects: 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, stereometry, surveying, elements 
of mechanics, linear drawing, construction of agricultural implements, 
rural architecture, drainage, irrigation, physics, meteorology, inorganic 
and organic chemistry applied to agriculture, agricultural technology, 
mineralogy, geology, zodlogy, botany, all with their relation to agricul- 
ture; anatomy, physiology, hygiene, breeding, raising, and improving 
of domestic animals; general and special agriculture, forest-culture, 
horticulture, and arboriculture; agricultural and forest-economy, various 
systems of culture, rotation of crops; agricultural laws; agricultural 


book-keeping. The instruction given is both theoretical and practical. 
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There are two schools of horticulture, one at Vilvorde and one at 
Ghent, established by a decree of the minister of the interior in 1855. 
The conditions of admission are the age of 17, good bodily health, a 
perfect knowledge of French and of all the elementary branches. ‘The 
annual charge is about 100 frances, which is, of course, only a nominal 
charge, as the students are lodged and boarded free of expense. The 
course of instruction occupies three years, is both theoretical and prac- 
tical, and embraces the tollowing subjects: French, Flemish, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, botany, architecture of hot-houses and gardens, flower- 
culture, culture of vegetables, hot-house-gardening, fruit-culture. Con- 
nected with each school are large gardens, nurseries, arboretums, hot- 
houses, museums, and libraries. 


ART-INSTRUCTION. 


There are two academies of the fine arts, one at Brussels and the other 
at Antwerp, both under the direction of the government. The object of 
these academies is to give gratuitous instruetion in painting, sculpture 
architecture, and engraving, and the sciences relating to these arts, to 
spread the taste for art, and to encourage and protect those who engage 
in its pursuit. Councils of administration, most of whose members are 
appointed by the King, are charged with the superintendence of these 
academies. The course of instruction is given by professors appointed by 
the King, is of indefinite length, and embraces the following subjects: his- 
torical painting, drawing, sculpture, genre-painting, landscape-painting, 
portrait-painting, picturesque anatomy, architectural painting, architec- 
ture, naval architecture, engraving on wood, steel- and copper-engraving, 
proportions of the human body, principles of ornaments, modeling, pic- 
turesque perspective, history, antiquities and costumes, esthetics and 
general literature, comparative architecture, and geometry. 

The taste for art is also fostered by the royal museums of paintings 
and sculpture at Brussels, by the Royal Museum of Antiquities in the 
same city, and by a number of provincial, municipal, and private muse- 
ums in every part of the country. 

Lower art-instruction is given in drawing-schools chiefly maintained 
by the communal or provincial authorities, at present numbering up 
wards of fifty, where gratuitous instruction in drawing and kindred 
branches is given. - 

There are two royal conservatories of music, at Brussels and at Liége 
managed by committees appointed by the King, under the supervision, 
of the ministry of the interior. Each has a director and a number of 
professors. The object of these institutions is to give gratuitous instruc- 
tion in music and encourage and elevate the musical taste. The length 
of the course is indefinite. It embraces the following subjects: thorough 
bass, harmony, singing, Italian language, elocution, violin, violoncello, 
double-bass, piano, organ, French horn, trombone, clarionet, saxophone, 
hautboy, flute, bassoon, trumpet, &e. 
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BUSINESS-INSTRUCTION. 


Book-keeping and kindred branches are taught in many schools. 
There is a superior commercial institute at Antwerp, established in 
1852, for the acquirement of the higher branches of commercial knowl- 
edge, at the joint expense and under the immediate patronage of the 
Belgian government and of the municipality of the city of Antwerp. 

The practical and theoretical course of instruction extends over two 
years and embraces the following subjects: book-keeping; commercial 
correspondence, in French and English; commercial transactions of 
every kind; description of merchantable articles and produce; political 
economy and statistics; commercial and industrial geography; general 
principles of law; Spanish, Italian, German, and English commercial and 
maritime legislations compared; principles of international law; legis- 
lations of customs; ship-building and fitting-out. The entering-fee is 25 
francs per annum, and the general subscription for the first year is 200 
frances and for the second year 250. Candidates can enter at any period 
of the year, but no reduction is made in the terms. Hxaminations for 
admission take place only once a year, at the beginning of October, 
before a commission appointed by the government and presided over 
by the director of the institution. The subjects of this examination 
are: a composition in French and a translation from French into Ger- 
man and English; physical geography; commercial arithmetic; elements 
of algebra, geometry, book-keeping; rudiments of natural philosophy 
and of chemistry; rudiments of universal history. These conditions are 
modified in favor of foreigners, especially as regards languages. The 
students do not live in the institution, but board in the city. <A final 
examination is held at the end of the second year, at which examiners 
specially nominated by the government deliver certificates to such stu- 
dents as pass the requisite examination; and any student who has dis- 
played special proficiency may obtain a stipend enabling him to travel 
abroad during several years at the expense of the government and with 
the title of consular pupil. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 


There are three institutions for military instruction, ail under the 
supervision of the ministry of war, viz, the school of war, (école de guerre,) 
the military school, and the school for non-commissioned officers of the 
infantry and cavalry, the first intended for the education of staff-officers, 
the second for the education of commissioned officers of the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and the last for the education of non- 
commissioned officers. The course of instruction in the two first-men- 
tioned schools embraces: fortification, topography, geodesy, calcula- 
tion of probabilities, political and military geography, staff-service,’ 
higher administration, military history, tactics and: strategy, artillery, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, general history, French literature, 
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hygiene, knowledge of horses, English, German, and drawing; and the 
course of instruction in thelast-mentioned schools embraces mathematics, 
linear drawing, geography, history, French, and Flemish. 


NAUTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


There are two schools of navigation, viz, at Antwerp and Ostende. 
Scholars are admitted annually during the second weeks of March and 
October. Instruction is given free of charge in the following subjects: 
arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, nautical astronomy, navigation, 
rigging, stowage, naval steam-engines, commerce, meteorology, English, 
keeping of the log-book, practical exercises, cruises on the ocean, &c. 
At the end of the course an examination is held and successful candi- 
dates receive certificates as first or second lieutenants or captains. | 


Statistics of special schools. 


Students. 

Special school of civil engineering, University of Ghent..-........ APEEE Per 173 
School of arts and manufactures, University of Ghent..-....-..-....--..----- 63 
School of arts and manufactures, University of Liége.........-....---..----- 211 
Special school of; mines, University of Liéwe-->-- 3) 22 ee ee eee ee 3D 
Share agricultural ‘school’at Gembloux 2-2-2. 22. ae. see) ees ace = hele eee 79 
Two schools of horticulture, Vilvorde and Chen: wale e a\bas pale. Coe Seek Oe oe eee 39 
School of veterinary surgery at: Cureghem .--5.----)-- (22-205 - se eee 78 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR DEAF MUTES AND THE BLIND. 


There are in Belgium no public institutions for deaf mutes and the 
blind, but the nine institutions which exist have all been founded and 
are supported by private individuals, aided by the state, provincial, 
and municipal authorities. 


AGRICULTURAL REFORM-SCHOOLS. 


There are two agricultural reform-schools supported by the govern- 
ment, one at Ruysselede for 500 boys, and one at Beernem for 400 girls 
and children between the ages of 2and 7. The pupils are instructed 
in agriculture, needlework, housekeeping, and various useful trades. 


CRECHES IN BELGIUM. 


During the last thirty years quite a number of créches (mangers, in 
remembrance of the manger of Bethlehem) have been founded in most 
countries of Europe, but especially in France and Belgium. They are 
all managed and supported either by private individuals or corporations. 
A complete series of reports of the famous eréche Marie-Henriette, 
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(named after the Queen of Belgium,) at Antwerp, from 1867-72, has 
come to hand, from which we extract the following : 

During the year 1866 the cholera had made great ravages in Belgium, but especially 
in the city of Antwerp. The misery produced by this epidemic was very great among 
the poorer classes of the population. Many infants were deprived either of a father or 
a mother, and, while the parent was obliged to be absent the whole day to earn a 
scanty livelihood, these poor little infants were left in the charge of careless neigh- 
bors, who wanted high pay for their services, but who, in most cases, let the infants 
suffer from cold and hunger. The same was the case in the family of many a poor 
working-man whose house had escaped the dreadful scourge, but whose great poverty 
made it necessary for his wife to go out likewise during the day, in order to contrib- 
ute towards the maintenance of the family. When these facts became known, a num- 
ber of benevolent ladies and gentlemen met to propose a remedy, and this remedy was 
the creche. This first meeting took place on the 4th November, 1866, and on January 
23, 1867, the créche was solemnly opened. Since that year it has continued to ilour- 
ish, and has accommodated, in all, up to the year 1872, 942 infants of the tenderest age, 
viz, 477 girls and 465 boys. During the year 1872, the number of inmates was 149, viz; 
90 girls and 59 boys. The receipts during the same year were 44,306.81 francs and the 
expenses 26,773.20 francs. To show more exactly the working of a créche, the regula- 
tions‘are subjoined in full: 

' (1) Every child aged at least tifteen days, or, at most, three years, whose parents are 
residents of the city, can be admitted to the créche, if it is not afflicted with any con- 
tagious disease and if it has been vaccinated. 

(2) Persons who desire to place an infant in the créche must farnish a paper showing 
the residence of the parents and their occupation and a certificate of vaccination. 

(3) After these papers have been shown, the name of the child is registered and 
the time indicated when it can be received. 

(4) The children are admitted to the créche, whenever a vacancy occurs, in the order 
in which they are registered. 

(5) Application for admission can be made-every day from 9 to 12 a. m., but the 
adniission itself only takes place on Monday. 

(6) All children admitted to the créche are treated on a footing of perfect equality. 

(7) The charge for each child is five centimes per day, or twenty-five centimes per 

week, in case of prepayment. 

(8) When the time for admitting a child has come, the persons who bring it must 
answer the following questions: Are the father and mother alive? What is the 
amount of their daily or weekly earnings? How many days a month do they work? 
Have they any protectors who help them? Do they receive any aid from the poor- 
fund ? 

(9) The eréche does not receive sick children, and no child is admitted before having 
been thoroughly examined by the physician of the institution. 

(10) The food of the children at the créche consists— 

(a) For babies that have not yet been weaned: Of bread-soup (panades de biscuit) 
made with white bread and arrowroot boiled in milk and water, every day at 10 a.m. 
and between the hours of 2 and 5 p. m.; and, for a drink, barley-water or gruel, with 
a little moist sugar. These drinks must be prepared fresh every day. 

(6) For children of seven months and more who have not yet been weaned: The 
bread-soup will be given only in the morning, and at 2 p. m., by a pap of gruel; and 
three times a week by beef- or veal-soup, (bowillon,) from which the fat has been 
skimmed. This soup is to be prepared with semolino. 

(¢) For children who have been weaned: At 10 a, m., bread-soup, only a little 
thicker; at 12.30 p. m., beef- or veal-soup, with rice and semolino, followed by vege- 
tables, of which potatoes are not to form more than one-sixth part; at 5 p. m., slices 
of bread spread with butter; for drink, ptisan made of licorice. 


(11) The following regulations will be observed carefully : 
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VENTILATION. 


There is to be a continuous ventilation in the eréche ; the air will be purified by 
streams of fresh air as soon as impregnated with any odors, but the children must 
never be exposed to any draught; there are never to be any flowers in the eréche ; as 
soon as the number of children in the créche increases, all the windows will be opened 
and the cradles, &c., be aired; the children will be taken into the open air whenever 


the weather permits. 
TEMPERATURE. 


The temperature of the créch2 will always be about 15° Réaumur (about 60° Fah- 
renheit;) towards evening the temperature will be lowered a little. The parents are 
urged to cover up the children well when they are brought to the eréche in the morn- 
ing and when taken away in the evening. 


CLEANLINESS. 


The greatest possible cleanliness is to be maintained in the créche; every child will 
be washed and combed in the morning and before the first meal; after every meal its 
hands and face will be washed. While washing the children they will be kept far 
from the windows; they will be completely undressed, and after having been washed. 
they will be rubbed with clean towels till they are completely dry. Every child will 
be provided with a sponge, a basin, a handkerchief, a cup, and a spoon. From the be- 
ginning of May till the end of September, the children will take a tepid bath twice a 
week, remaining in the bath about 10 minutes; they will never be bathed till two 


hours after a meal. 
VARIOUS REGULATIONS. 


The children will be taken out as often as possible and be made to walk when they 
are able to do so; scolding is to be used but rarely, corporal punishment never, and 
altogether the greatest tenderness in the treatment is recommended; the children are 
to be laid sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, always with the head a 
little raised; they are to be covered sufticiently but not too much; no child is to be 
left in its chair for any great length of time; the movements of the children in their 
swaddling-bands are not to be hindered; the child is not to be lifted up with one arm 
only; the feet of the children are to be kept warm, the stomach easy, and the heal 
cool; no painted confectionery, or anything which might hurt the children, is allowed 
in the eréche; the children may be caressed but not embraced ; their sleep is never to 
be interrupted; they are not to be excited in any manner; they are to enjoy their 
games, and are, if possible, placed near those for whoin they show any predilection ; 
whenever a child has convulsions it is to be at once removed from the sight of the 
others, and the physician is to be informed immediately. 

(12) When a child is admitted to the créche,the parents are informed with regard 
to the following regulations, with which they must comply: 

(13) Mothers must nurse their children whenever their work permits. 

(14) Children must be brought to the créche before 8 a.m. in summer and before 9 
a.m. in ‘winter, and must be taken back in the evening after the day’s work has been 
finished. 

(15) Parents owe due respect to the directress and all the employés of the establish- 
ment. 

(16) Parents who neglect their infants, and who, after having been duly warned, do 
not comply with the regulations, lose all their privileges, and their infants are sent 


home. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN RUSSIA.* - 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, of the University of Liége, Belgium. 


[From the Revue des deux mondes, April 15, 1874.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


Russia during the last twenty years has shown howa great state may 
rise from adefeat. Like Prussia, after the battle of J ena, it has profited 
from a bitter lesson. While the country was recovering from the shock 
of defeat the time was not spent in sluggishness and fruitless experi- 
ments; it has, on the contrary, been a period of radical reform and com- 
plete reorganization. In 1854 Russia had really not been conquered, as, 
after two years consumed in gigantic exertions, the allies had only suc- 
ceeded in taking one single city, situated on the confines of the empire. 
The frontiers had scarcely been touched, for the enemy never thought 
of leading his armies into the heart of the country. The country never-. 
theless was exhausted, and made peace because it had not the strength 
to continue the war any longer. The Russian government was fully 
aware of the causes of its weakness. These causes were three in num- 
ber: first, the lack of rapid means of communication; secondly, the in- 
Sufficient development of the productive powers of the country; and,. 
thirdly, the want of enlightenment among the masses of the people. If: 
in 1853 Russia had had railways, the allies would never have ventured 
into the Crimea, whence they would soon have been driven back into. 
the sea; and if, on the other hand, the natural wealth of Russia had 
been developed by a free and enlightened people, she could for a long 
time have defied all the assaults of France and England. To remove 
these various causes of weakness has been the object which Russia has 
pursued with indefatigable perseverance and in an intelligent manner. 

The beginning was made by tracing a net-work of railroads, which 
extends every year in all directions. N ext, the serfs were emancipated, 
a reform of far-reaching consequences, which must change the whole 
economical situation of the empire, since it has awakened in the popu- 
Jation that desire for progress which always accompanies freedom. 
Recently military service has been made compulsory for all, not even ex- 


*(1) General Plan for the Organization of Popular Education, published by order of 
the Emperor, by M. P. de Taneef, 1862; (2) General Regulations for Public Schools, 
prepared by Prince Paul Gagarin, minister of public instruction; (3) Report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Count Dmitri Tolstoi, to the Emperor, for the years . 
1872 and 1873. 
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cepting the families of nobles. For some years the government has been 
earnestly engaged in the enormous work of extending education to all 
classes of society, both in the rural districts and in the towns and cities. 
This, in my opinion, is the most important matter, for it is the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge which makes labor productive. If for the 
same amount of exertion men reap five or ten times more to-day than in 
former times, it is because, thanks to science, the domesticated natural 
powers work themselves and produce everything needed for satisfying 
our wants. The United States is certainly the country where relatively 
the greatest amount of wealth is produced, and there more than any- 
where else are all new discoveries applied to labor. Open as many 
schools in Russia as in America, and the power of that immense empire 
will surpass that of any other country inthe world. It must be acknowl- 
edged that in this respect everything had to be done, even to laying the 
very foundation on which to erect the building. In order to understand 
this we must cast a glance at the past. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS FROM 1700 To 1861. 
From the reign of Peter the Great till the abolition of serfdom. 


The first attempts to educate the people date from the reign of Peter 
the Great. In Holland, where even at that time there were many and 
good schools, the imperial reformer saw the marvelous results produced 
by them. 

In 1714 he established ‘compulsory schools of arithmetic” for the 
higher classes. 

In 1715 and 1719 stricter regulations were published, and attendance 
at school was made compulsory for all except the nobility. These excel- 
lent measures, far from meeting with favor, were violently opposed. The 
city-councils of several cities sent petitions demanding the suppression 
of these schools as being dangerous institutions. 

In 1744, it was ascertained that nota single pupil from the middle class 
attended these schools, and, after special schools had been founded for 
the clergy and the nobility, they were completely deserted. 

In 1775, Catherine II, influenced by the philosophical ideas of the 
eighteenth century, ordered the establishment of schools in towns and 
villages. She wished that the school-fee should be as small as possible, 
in order not to deter the poorer classes from sending their children to 
school; but this order unfortunately remained a dead letter, for every- 
thing was wanting, teachers, school-houses, books, money. Since that 
time several other efforts were made, but invariably without any result. 
Considerable sums would have been required to make a beginning, and 
the government contented itself with passing laws. 

In 1782, a committee, with M. Zivadovsky as chairman, proposed to 
establish two kinds of schools, one with a four-years course for the higher 
classes, and another with a two-years course for the common people. 
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'In 1786 certificates of ability were required of all persons—at least in 
the cities—who opened a school. 

In 1803 the higher schools were changed to gymnasia, organized on 
the same plan as the institutions of that name in Germany. 

In the common schools established by Catherine II, the ‘* book of the 
duties of every man and citizen” bad been adopted as the basis of in- 
Struction; this was replaced by a reader containing pieces on agriculture, 
hygiene, and natural philosophy. Tae utilitarian age succeeded the 
philosophic age. ; 

In 1804 a new effort was made to establish schools on the estates of 
the Emperor and the nobility; but, owing to want of money, nothing 
serious was done. 

Finally the clergy felt touched in their honor, and decided to show what 
the zeal and devotion of the servants of religion may accomplish. In 
1806 it was stated that in the district of Novgorod there were one hun- 
dred and six schools kept by officiating ministers. The report of Prince 
Gagarin, who mentions this fact, adds that, ‘ unfortunately, two years 
later they had all disappeared.” 

It will readily be understood that in a country where slavery exists, 
where, consequently, individual efforts are necessarily feeble and confined 
to private interests, the direct and effective intervention of the govern- 
ment is indispensable. Some steps in this direction were taken in 1828, 
and in 1835 a law placed all the existing schools under the supervision 
of the superintendents of the school-districts, which were generally of 
an enormous extent. Several district-schools were founded by the gov 
ernment to serve as models, but the parochial schools increased very 
slowly. 


From the abolition of serfdom in 1861 to 1864. 


After serfdom had been abolished, the Emperor Alexander II saw 
that the indispensable consequence of this great reform must be a thor- 
ough reorganization of public instruction. In 1851 a committee was 
appointed to draw up the plan of a law. 

In 1862 M. Taneef submitted to the Emperor a *‘ General plan for the 
organization of popular education,” which contained some very excel- 
Jent points. The result was the General Regulations of 1854, which 
are still in force. 


RUSSIA COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Neither France nor England has so fully understood the problem be- 
fore her. The difficulties which a complete reorganization of popular 
education meets in Russia are enormous. They are principally caused 
by the manner in which the inhabitants live, scattered over a large extent 


of country, and by their extreme poverty. 
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The following are the expenses of a school according to the report : 


City. | Country. 
Roubles. Roubles. 
FPeacher’s'salary, . 205-5. 2-8 Sees neces wer aancs es Suse eh een eee eee es 250 = $200 150 = $120 
cemuneration of religious instructor....j...-+--.--.+----+.-.-.---2---- £0 == yes 0) pes 40 
Books ANd ApPATA tS. 5 wows emteis ye ches ease te cise sin alee we Sees 10 = 06 A) ee 40 
Nobal ic Adige «xc deas oe ecles pared ie: <0 cceee ee 400 = 320| 250 — 200 


To support a school in the country-districts costs, therefore, $200, and 
to this sum must be added fuel and lodging, which makes the total ex- 
pense even somewhat higher. In order to cover this annual expense, it 
is estimated that eight hundred persons, or two hundred families, must, 
on an average, contribute $1 per family, or 25 cents per head. Even in 
comparison with richer countries than Russia, this seems much. It is 
true that, in the United States, in the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, 
and in Denmark, the average expense per head is higher, but in France 
it is only 39 cents per head, in Norway 273 cents, in Sweden 302 cents, 
in Spain and Greece 25 cents, in Italy 133 cents, and in Portugal 8 cents. 

In Russia 800 persons live on an average scattered over eight hamlets, 
covering about 20 square ‘“‘versts.” The density of population is so 
small that there are only 13.6 inhabitants to one square kilometer, (22 
square kilometers to 1 square mile,) instead of 69,as in France. Under 
these circumstances only the children from the center hamlet and those 
living nearest to it could attend school regularly, especially during the 
winter-months. The remainder of the inhabitants would pay their dues 
without having any benefit, which would necessarily foster discontent. 
As Prince Gagarin says, ‘It has, therefore, not been possible to make 
education in Russia compulsory, as in Germany, nor even to enforce the 
establishment of a school in each community.” 

It is doubtless impossible at present to introduce into Russia the ed- 
ucational systems of the western countries. It is not there that the 
models for imitation are to be looked for. The geographical and social 
conditions differ too much, but there is a country in Europe where the 
same difficulties are met with as in Russia, and where, nevertheless, ed- 
ucation is as generally diffused as in Switzerland, Germany, and Den- 
mark, and that country is Norway. In Norway the population is still 
more scattered than in Russia, for there are only 4.7 inhabitants to the 
square kilometer. The ground moreover is very much broken by deep 
valleys and high plateaus ; the climate is exceedingly severe, and deep 
snow is very frequent; the hamlets are small, sometimes only composed 
of two or three farms lost in the wilderness. Nevertheless all Norwegi- 
ans, and even many of the Lapps, know at least how to read and write, 
and most of the farmers have an excellent education. How have these 
extraordinary results been obtained? By means of the itinerant school, 
the flyttante skola. A school-master travels through each of these dis- 
tricts, staying some time in each hamlet. He is received in one of the. 
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arms, where he is boarded and lodged, and gathers around him the 
children of the immediate neighborhood. As they are never very 
numerous, be can give his whole attention to each individual, and thus 
they make rapid progress in a short time. When the teacher is gone, 
the mother, who of course can read, repeats the lessons with her chil- 
dren, and thus prepares them to receive a new installment of instrue- 
tion on the teacher’s return. Popular education in Norway and the 
north of Sweden is spread almost exclusively by itinerant teachers. 
In 1840 there were in Norway 7,133 itinerant schools and only 222 per- 
manent schools. Since the country has grown richer and the farmers 
have made greater sacrifices for the the cause of education, this propor- 
tion has been somewhat modified. According to the educational census, 
there were in 1863 3,560 itinerant schools and 2,757 permanent schools, 
and in 1866 3,999 permanent schools and only 2,345 itinerant schools. 


THE COURSE WHICH RUSSIA OUGHT TO PURSUE. 


Russia ought to follow the example of Norway, and make a commence- 
ment with the itinerant school. The peddler plays already an important 
part in the rural life of Russia. He brings the products of distant indus- 
try and news from the outside world, thus representing commerce and 
the press. The itinerant teacher would be the peddler of civilization. 
Education would thus be brought to every house, and the teacher's 
influence on the parents and the hamlets where they dwell could not 
fail to be a happy one. There should be no hesitation to ask the clergy 
to assist in this work, for, being thoroughly national, it would not become 
as in Roman-Catholic countries, the tool of ultramontane politicians. It 
would be well to adopt the ingenious idea recently put in practice in 
England, of making the subsidies granted proportionate to the result 
obtained. Itis the principle of responsibility and of piecework intro- 
duced into the educational field. According to Article 19 of the new 
code of 1871, the director of a school which is open at least 400 times 
during the year—either forenoon or afternoon—can claim six shillings for 
every child which attends school regularly allthe year round, and, besides 
this, for every child examined at the annual examination by the school- 
inspectors, 4 shillings if satisfactory in reading, 4 shillings if in writ- 
ing, and 4 shillings if in arithmetic; making a total of 12 shillings. 

Let this principle be introduced in Russia; let 1 or 2 roubles be given to 
the teacher or the priest for every child that can read and write, and 
the results will be surprising. But if progress is to be made, the gov- 
ernment must above every thing grant a liberal appropriation. The 
Emperor Alexander was fully convinced of the urgent necessity of ener- 
getic action, but to do anything at all much money was required. Ina 
recent decree (December 25, 1873) addressed to Count Dmitri Tolstoi, 
the minister of public instruction, the Emperor, after giving a rapid 
sketch of the development of education during the last few years, 
insists in the strongest terms on the urgency of upholding, by constant 
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vigilance, the principles of faith, morality, and public duty in the 
numerous schools organized with a view to meet the demands of the 
age. The Emperor says: “That which, according to my view, ought to 
contribute towards the sound education of the younger generations, 
should never become an instrument of demoralization, a danger of which 
some symptoms are already showing themselves. To keep up popular 
education in the spirit of religion and morality is a task which belongs 
not only to the clergy, but to all enlightened men, especially the Russian 
nobility, which has been called to be the guardian of the public schools, 
by guarding them against dangerous and corrupting influences. To 
this effect, special rights have been conferred on the leaders of the 
nobility in their capacity of curators of the primary schools in their dis- 
tricts, and the minister of public instruction, in concert with the minis- 
ter of the interior, is invited to come to an understanding with them, so 
as to enjoy their active co-operation in this great and useful work.” 


THE SCHOOL-FINANCKES. 


It is an indisputable fact that all the efforts of the nobility and the 
clergy will remain futile without considerable appropriations by the 
government. In 1870 Count Tolstoi demanded an increase of 200,000 
roubles ($160,000) for the primary schools, and only got 100,000, ($80,000.) 
It must be acknowledged, however, that quite recently the appropria- 
tion has been considerably increased. The sum expended for primary 
schools in 1871 amounted to 2,742,008 roubles, ($2,193,606,) of which sum 
1,271,825 roubles ($1,017,460) were raised by the city- and rural com- 
munities, 766,642 roubles ($613,313) by the provincial assemblies, and 
703,541 roubles ($562,833) by the government. The government-ap- 
propriation, which at first was only 100,000 roubles, ($80,000,) has, there- 
fore,in a few years increased more than sixfold. The government, 
moreover, contributes 216,329 roubles ($173,036) towards the total an- 
nual cost of 334,351 roubles ($267,480) of the normal schools. The 
remainder of this sum has been raised by the provincial assemblies, by 
the interest from legacies, and by fees paid by the students. We must 
confess that these sums appear insignificant when compared with those 
expended for the same purposes in other countries, e. g., the United 
States or Germany. The city of Berlin recently voted an annual sum 
of $187,400 for five years for the erection of secondary schools. The 
wants of the primary schools in Russia are perfectly enormous. Nearly 
everywhere suitable school-houses are wanting. While official reports 
usually print everything in the brightest colors, the reports of Prinee 
Gagarin and Count Tolstoi possess the great merit of concealing noth- 
ing, however disagreeable the truth may be. 


STATISTICS OF THE RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL REPORT OF 1871. 


The Russian report, published in 1871 by the minister of public instruc- 
tion, states that the regulations of 1864 have never been fully carried out. 
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Of the 34 provinces where the zemstvos (provincial councils) have been or- 
ganized, only 14 have sent in very incomplete reports. In these 14 prov- 
inces, the most densely populated and the most civilized of the empire 
—St. Petersburg, Moscow, Poltava, Tver, Kostroma, Cherson, Jaroslaf, 
Ekaterinoslaf, Charkof, Tambof, Orel, Kasan, Symbirsk, Penza—with 
20,425,294 inhabitants, there were in January, 1870, 4,247 schools, with 
4,982 teachers, (of whom 3,516 were priests,) and 143,385 scholars, 7. e., 
1 scholar to every 142 inhabitants. In Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Saxony, and the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, there is 1 scholar to 
every 6 inhabitants. In the rural districts, the official report says, 
teachers are scarce and badly paid. The schools, small in number, are 
kept in the most unsuitable places, in the entries of large buildings or 
even. by the side of the common prisons. In the district of Toula, 
according to the report published in French in 1872, only 12 of the 599 
schools have a special school-building, 70 are in government-offices, 59 in 
the guard-houses attached to the churches, and the others in still worse 
places. The report says: ‘The bad location of most of the schools 
explains their very unsatisfactory condition, and is in every way inju- 
rious to the cause of public instruction. Badly-located schools, without 
competent teachers, without books and the most indispensable appara- 
tus, are only calculated to create a general distrust of all education, 
and such distrust not unfrequently leads to the closing of the schools.” 
Thus, in 1871, there was not a single school in the district of Tsaritsin, 
in the province of Saratof, because the schools had all been closed by 
the communal authorities and the buildings sold. “It must be con- 
fessed,” says the minister of public instruction, ‘‘ that these are deplor- 
able facts, but they are easily explained by the lack of sufficient funds. 
-According to information furnished by the superintendents of the school- 
districts, each school did, on an average, not have more than 142 rou- 
bles ($113) per annum, a sum which is entirely inadequate, because the 
minimum for which a school can be supported is 250 roubles, ($200.) 
The distribution of the funds is, moreover, very unequal. The two-class 
model schools of the ministry of public instruction receive each from 885 
to 1,226 roubles, ($708 to $981,) and among the schools of the provincial 
assemblies there are some which have from 600 to 1,020 roubles, ($480 to 
$816.) On the other hand, there are some schools, e. g., in the district 
of Gdovsk, in the province of St. Petersburg, which receive only 50, 25, 
and even 10 roubles, ($40, $20, and $8.) In order to put an end to such 
a deplorable state of affairs, it would be necessary to impose a school- 
tax on the communities and provinces proportionate to their resources 
and their wants, and, above everything else, to grant considerable sub- 
sidies from the treasury of the empire. 


DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING ACCURATE STATISTICS. 


It is rather difficult to find out the exact number of primary schools ; 
it seems that there are no complete official statistics, for the Russian 
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report of Prince Gagarin for 1863 enumerated in 36 provinces (Russia 
in Europe has 49 provinces) 30,179 schools with 632,471 scholars, while 
the French report of Count Tolstoi for 1872 gives only 24,000 sthools 
with 875,030 scholars for the whole of Russia in Europe. These num- 
bers are, as the minister remarks, very insignificant compared to the 
population of Russia in Europe, which is about 65,000,000. Thus there 
would only be 1 scholar to every 75 inhabitants, while in the New England 
States and in Upper Canada there is 1 to every 4 inhabitants and 1 to 
every 6 in Denmark and Saxony. Even the states ranking lowest on the 
educational scale show a more favorable proportion than Russia: thus, 
Italy, 1 to 19; Greece, 1 to 20; Portugal, 1 to 40; and Servia, 1 to 48. 


EFFORTS TO SUPPLY THACHERS. 


The government is fully aware of the absolute necessity of supplying 
a sufficient number of good teachers, if education is to prosper at all, 
and, consequently, makes great efforts to increase the number of normal 
schools or “seminaries.” In the beginning of 1871 there were only 15 
normal schools. During 1871 10 new ones were established, and it has 
been decided to have 8 more, thus more than doublihg the number of these 
schoolsin one year. InJanuary,1873, theirnumber was41. Besides this 
the provincial assemblies have at their expense organized educational 
courses in connection with the district-schools in 18 different places. 
All this is doubtless insufficient; yet it is nevertheless pleasing to see 
the provincial administrations and the central government rivaling each 
other in their zeal in such a worthy cause. The central government, for 
example, appropriates 14,810 roubles ($11,848) per annum for the normal 
school at Kief, and paid 63,000 roubles ($50,400) besides for the erection 
of the building. The normal school of Kasan had, in 1871, cost 64,433 
roubles, ($51,546,) and 25,000 roubles ($20,000) in 1872. At this price 
very convenient buildings can be had, and this liberality bears its own 
reward. In the one year 1872, the government-appropriation for nor- 
mal schools has been increased by 229,000 roubles, ($183,200.) An im- 
portant item, which the report neglects to mention, is the number of 
teachers annually supplied by these institutions and the number of 
teachers required every year. The extent of the want must be known 
before it can be fully supplied. 

Teachers’ conferences, which have proved so eminently useful in the 
United States, have been introduced in Russia. These conferences are 
held under the direction of experienced educators appointed by the edu- 
cational authorities and under the superintendence of the inspectors of 
primary instruction. The expenses are paid by the provincial assem- 
blies. These conferences have, during 1872, been held in 47 different 
places, and, according to the minister’s report, have exercised a most 
beneficial influence, spreading the knowledge of better text-books, better 
methods of instruction, &c, They create centers of educational infor- 
mation, and thus supplement the preparation received at the normal 
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school. It would be well if these conferences could be introduced in 
every province of the eupire, obliging the teachers to attend them, and, 
of course, paying all their expenses. Teachers’ meetings have become 
so popular in America that families vie with each other in extending 
their hospitality to the visiting teachers. 


ILLITERACY. 


Illiteracy is still very prevalent in the rural districts of Russia. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mitchell, British consul at St. Petersburg,* who has thor- 
oughly studied the condition of the Russian rural population, only 8 to 
9 per cent. of the population can read and write, and still the Russian 
peasant is naturally intelligent and learns very quickly everything he is 
taught. This seems to be one of the national characteristics, for it is 
well known that no nation learns foreign languages so easily and speaks 
them so fluently as the Russian. The peasant, who is a good hand at 
many trades, thereby sharpens his mental faculties. He not only raises 
all he wants in his household, but builds his own house and barns, man- 
ufactures his furniture, his clothes, tools, wagons, harness, and in fact 
everything which can be made with the few simple tools he possesses. 
The necessity and habit of thinking of everything, of being prepared 
for all emergencies, develop in him a taste for work, the faculty of imi- 
tation, and thus produce an astonishingly bright and intelligent work- 
man. If education were brought to his door he would make excellent 
use of it. Educated and better fed, the Russian would make one of the 
best artisans in Europe. His principal weakness is intemperance. He 
drinks large quantities of strong liquor—the vodka—especially since it 
has come down in price, and has become deshofka, i. e., cheap drink. 
The best means to combat this vice, which is actually the plague-spot of 
the rural districts, is to raise the intellectual standard of the rural pop- 
ulation, so as to give them more elevated tastes and a desire for refined 


amusements. 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The emancipation-law of 1861 accorded to each community an auton- 
omy almost as complete as that of the American township. The in- 
habitants elect their communal council and their mayor—staroste. 
These authorities do not only exercise the local administration, but also 
the judiciary-power in the first degree. It is sometimes claimed that 
the Russian peasants are not sufficiently advanced to make the proper 
use of such decentralizing and radically democratic institutions, and 
various abuses springing therefrom are mentioned.t This system, how- 
ever, is the same as that in force in Switzerland, even among the very 


*See his admirable report in a Blue-book of 1870, entitled Reports from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives respecting the Tenure of Land in the several Countries of Europe. 

t Mr. Mitchell relates the following: Some time ago an inhabitant of Elisabetgrad 
accused Euphrosine M.of having proved faithless to her marriage-vows. Although no 
proof is furnished, the husband believes the story; he causes all the inhabitants to as 
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primitive peasants and shepherds of the forest-cantons, and works ex- 
ceedingly well. It insures complete and at the same time orderly lib- 
erty, it accustoms the people to self-government, and inspires an ardent 
love of their country and respect for traditional usages. In order to make 
this system, which was introduced in Russia in 1861, work well, nothing 
would be required but to give to the Russian peasants that very rudi- 
mentary degree of education which the mountaineers of Uri and Unter- 
wald possess. These, it is true, have enjoyed free institutions from 
times immemorial, but before Boris Godunof (Emperor of Russia 1598 to 
1605) had introduced serfdom, the organization of the communities was 
like that of the Swiss cantons. The same system is in use among the 
southern Slavonians, in Servia. It would therefore be only a return to 
national traditions; only, as modern civilization is a much more elabo- 
rate system, more enlightenment would be required to administer well 
even a simple rural community. 


EFFORTS FOR EDUCATING THE HALF-CIVILIZED RACES OF RUSSIA. 


Russia is making great efforts to spread education among the half- 
civilized races which inhabit the vast steppes east of the river Don. 
Schools have .been established for the Tartars, the Bashkires, and the 
Kirghise. The normal schools of Kasan and Irkoutsk are intended to 
prepare teachers for these Touranian races. This is a far-seeing policy, 
for it is not only a service rendered to general civilization, but, by thus. 
spreading the Russian language, the assimilation of these foreign races 
with the remainder of the Slavonian population is gradually brought 
about. The same result is expected from the Tartar schools of Oufa 
and Simpheropol, whose chief and essential object is to train teachers 
who are thoroughly conversant with the Russian language. The Rus- 
sian government, for very good reasons, attaches such importance to: 
the success of these Tartar and Kirghise schools, that a special in- 
spector, Mr. Radlof, has been appointed, who works among these tribes 
by persuasion and encouragement, who establishes schools wherever 
possible and puts them in working-order. He has also undertaken the 
publication of the most-needed text-books, viz, a manual for the study 
of the Russian language and an arithmetic for the use of the Tartars, 
also a Tartar reader. Another very interesting work has been pub- 
lished by order of the ministry of public instruction, viz, maps giving 
the exact location of all the foreign tribes in the provinces of Kasan, 
Astrakhan, and Samara, as well as all the German and other colonies. 


RUSSIA’S RELATIONS WITH ASIA. 


Russia does not neglect anything which tends to make her relations 


semble at the mayovr’s office, and has his wife convicted and condemned, without being 
allowed to plead her cause, to be led, stark naked, through the town and to receive 
15 blows with a cane. This sentence was carried out literally, on a very cold October 
morning. This is certainly primitive and quick justice. 
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with the nations of Asia more intimate and is calculated to increase 
her influence in that part of the world. An academy of oriental lan- 
guages has recently been established, now bearing the name of its first 
president, lately deceased, Privy Counselor Lazaref. In 1871, 20,000 
roubles ($16,000) were appropriated for it. There are eight professor- 
ships, viz, of Armenian literature, of Arabic, Persian, Georgian, Turkish, 
Tartar, history of the eastern nations, and oriental calligraphy. The 
professors and students enjoy the same privileges as the professors and 
students of the universities. The recent expedition to Khiva has again 
shown how useful it is in war to know the language of the enemy. Two 
Russian officers, thoroughly conversant with the language of Khiva, 
repeated the bold enterprise of the Hungarian scientist and author, 
Vambéry, and visited Khiva in disguise, on their return furnishing the 
Russian commander with exact plans of all the canals and fortifi- 
cations. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Secondary education in Russia is organized almost like that of Ger- 
many, especially since the promulgation of the law of 1871, which reg- 
ulates the studies in the gymuasia, and that of 1872 regarding the real- 
schools. The gymnasium’s course now embraces Greek, Latin, German, 
and French, besides the scientific branches. The Russian real-schools 
are very excellent institutions and every way suited to the wants of Rus- 
sia. Without neglecting general studies like history, they devote nearly 
all their efforts to mathematics, drawing, chemistry, modern languages, 
and all those studies which tend to aid industrial activity. They enable 
young men to acquire a very complete and very superior education 
without troubling them with the study of the ancient classics, (humani- 
tarian studies,) which frequently drive them into a career leading to 
nothing. Thus they diminish the number of those mistaken lives, or, 
to use a common expression, those “dry fruits,” which are the plague 
of families and of society. Holland has likewise recently organized 
similar schools (Hoogburgerscholen) in all the more important towns. 

The proof that these schools in Russia really meet an urgent want is 
seen in the fact that as soon as the ministry had promulgated the law 
more than forty provincial assemblies and municipalities applied to the 
ministry to have such real-schools established. Twenty-four at once 
furnished a building, an endowment, and guaranteed an annual appro- 
priation. The endowments offered during the single year 1872 amounted 
to 280,000 roubles, ($224,000,) not counting twelve buildings, some of 
which were of considerable value. 

The city of Borissoglebsk, in the province of Tambof, offers a build- 
ing valued at $80,000; Kief one at $48,000. The city of Rostof, on the 
river Don, gives annually more than $20,000, a sum sufficient to cover 
all the expenses of a six-class real-school. Sarapoul annually appropri- 
ates $10,000 ; Krementchoug, $12,000; Rossieni, $8,000; Krasnooufimsk, 
in the province of Perm, a building valued at $12,000 for a real-school, 
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four classes of which are intended specially to meet the wants of that 
locality in mining and metallurgy, with agricultural instruetion in the 
fifth and sixth classes and applied mechanics in the select class. These 
numerous demands, accompanied by such generous offers even from 
the most distant provinces of the empire, are admirable manifestations 
of the spirit of progress which is awakening everywhere; they prove 
that the local authorities are fully alive to the fact that only by the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge can the natural resources of a country 
be developed. The funds placed at the disposal of the ministry by the. 
government are, we are sorry to say, aS yet entirely insufficient, 
and most of the above-mentioned requests, so worthy of the strongest 
encouragement, have consequently been laid over for the present. At 
the end of the year 1872 there were not more than 27 real-schools, not, 
however, including those of the scholastic districts of Dorpat and the 
Caucasus. 

On the 1st of January, 1872, there were in Russia 126 gymnasia 
and 32 progymnasia, with 42,751 scholars, 3,720 more than in 1871. 
The number of those presenting themselves for the August admission- 
examinations was 11,068; 2,239 (7. e., 20 per cent.) were unable to pass 
these examinations, which are extremely rigorous, and in spite of this 44 
of the 127 gymnasia had to refuse the admission of 1,048 youths who had 
passed the examination, merely because there was no room. This is 
another proof of the eagerness of the people to make the best use of the 
means of education offered them. What a strange contrast; in other 
countries the government makes efforts to stir up the local authorities 
and the private citizens in the cause of education, while in Russia pri- 
vate individuals, city- and provincial authorities outstrip the government 
in their efforts. It is the most sacred duty of the government to en- 
courage this work of regeneration. During the year 1871 the gymnasia 
and progymnasia cost 4,467,644 roubles, ($3,574,115,) of which sum the 
government paid 3,215,889 roubles, ($2,572,711,) or about 72 per cent.; 
the remainder has been provided by the municipal authorities, the pro- 
vincial assemblies, private individuals, and by the interest derived from 
school-funds. It is a curious and significant fact that Russia every 
year appoints a number of Austrian Slavonians as teachers in her sec- 
ondary schools, 60 in 1870 and 60 in 1871. If this continues it cannot 
fail to exercise an important political influence in the future. 


EFFORTS TO RUSSIANIZE POLAND AND THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 


The official report also speaks of the persevering efforts to russianize 
Poland and the Baltic provinces. In 1871 there was in Poland only one 
gymnasium where instruction was not imparted in Russian, and this one 
happened to be originally a German school. The report says that, in 
the latter half of 1871, this gymnasium has been placed under the 
municipal authorities as a German one. The Polish language is thus 


entirely banished from the secondary schools, and the examinations in 
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the Russian language for admission to the gymnasia are particularly 
severe. The report says, ‘that in consequence of these measures parents 
haye their children better instructed in Russian, and the Russian lan- 
guage is studied much more generally than formerly.” In the Baltic 
(German-speaking) provinces—all comprised in the scholastic district of 
Dorpat—the authorities have gone to work with more precaution. Of 
the eleven gymnasia in this district there were ten where not only was 
Russian not the language of instruction, but where the study of Rus- 
sian left much to be desired.. Most families prefer German, which is 
their mother-tongue and which forms the connecting-link with western 
_ Civilization. The teachers of Russian are either Germans, who are but 
very imperfectly acquainted with the language they are to teach, or 
Russians who have not studied philology. To remedy this defect, which 
the Russian government considers very deplorable, six free places have 
been established in the historico-philological institute to educate teachers 
of Russian for the gymnasia in the district of Dorpat. In Riga a new 
gymnasium, the Alexander Gymnasium, has been opened, where all 
branches of study are taught in Russian; and a second gymnasium on 
the same plan, also to be called Alexander Gymnasium, is shortly to be 
establishedin Reval. Both these gymnasia have been richly endowed by 
the government. It is but natural that the Russian government should 
endeavor to spread the-national language in the provinces inhabited 
by a foreign population. France has done the same in Alsace and 
French Flanders and Prussia in the duchy of Posen, but everything 
which looks like a persecution of the very natural love of a people for 
their mother-tongue should be avoided. Compulsory measures are apt 
to awaken a spirit of resistance and make the process of assimilation 
exceedingly difficult. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


There is one branch of education in which Russia does more than 
many a western country, viz, the education of the daughters of the 
wealthy classes. With us (in Belgium) lyceums and colleges are opened 
for young men, but the girls receive their instruction in the convents. 
The result of this is frequently a very serious difference between hus- 
band and wife, the former being thoroughly imbued with modern, liberal 
ideas, the latter blindly subject to ultramontane influences. In Russia 
the government, the provincial and municipal authorities, have estab- 
lished gymnasia and progymnasia for young ladies, where a very high 
standard of education is aimed at, and in most cases successfully, to 
judge from the knowledge and general superiority of Russian ladies of 
the higher class who have been educated in these schools. At Moscow 
there is one school, the Fisher Gymnasium, where the course of studies 
is exactly the same as in a gymnasium for boys. A professor of the 
Moscow University has established higher courses of study for ladies, 
thus enabling them to acquire a university-education; this is carrying 
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out M. Duruy’s idea, who would have succeeded in France had it not 
been for the desperate opposition of the bishops. In Russia, as in the 
United States, ladies have facilities for acquiring a high degree of his- 
torical, scientific, or philologic knowledge, without running the risk of 
being excommunicated. The government has increased the annual 
appropriation for the higher schools for young ladies, in 1873, from 
50,000 roubles ($40,000) to 100,000 roubles, ($80,000,) and in 1874 to 
150,000 roubles, ($120,000.) At the end of 1871 there were 186 secondary 
schools for females, with 23,404 scholars, supported at an annual expense 
of $500,000. The total number of schools of all grades, in January, 1872, 
was 1,081, with 38,430 scholars, viz, 16,641 boys and 21,789 girls; thus, 
strange to say, more girls than boys. Nearly all the private schools are 
at St. Petersburg and at Moscow; 835 of them were primary schools. 


THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES: 


Russia has eight universities, organized on the German plan. These 
are: St. Petersburg, Moscow, Charkof, Kasan, Kief, Odessa, Dorpat, 
and Warsaw. The total number of professors was 512 and that of the 
students 6,779, of whom 3,247, or almost one-half, or 47 per cent., studied 
law; medicine was studied by 1,922, or 27 per cent. The number of 
students studying at the public expense is very considerable; 1,430 are 
educated entirely free, 2,208 have only to pay half, and 1,732 receive 
occasional subsidies; thus 80 per cent. are not able to bear their own 
expenses. This is a curious fact, throwing a peculiar light on Russian 
society, showing that the wealthier classes do not send their sons to the 
universities and that the middle classes only do this to a very limited 
degree. What a contrast to the English universities, attended almost 
exclusively by the sons of lords and millionaires! The power of the 

inglish aristocracy is based on this circumstance, that young noblemen 
generally study hard and are early inured to political work and made 
acquainted with political traditions. Russia has been much in want of 
good professors for the universities, and many professorships have in 
consequence had to remain vacant for a great length of time. To rem- 
edy this, the government has resolved to establish, under its own au- 
spices, a nursery for young professors. An appropriationof $50,000 has 
been made for educating young men of talent, at home and abroad, with 
this special object. Another excellent measure in which Russia is ahead 
of several western nations is this, that at her universities special scien- 
tific courses have been established on-the German plan and have been 
liberally provided with buildings, apparatus, and scientific instruments 
Astronomical observatories have been established at Odessa and at 
Kief. In 1871 a building was finished specially devoted to chemis- 
try, where students have the very best facilities for making chemical 
experiments, the necessity for which is more and more acknowledged. - 
During the single year 1871 the government has increased the appropri- 
ation for the universities by $105,000. 
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MUNIFICENCE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. 


The Russian and the American governments have on all occasions 
given proof of the cordial relations existing between them. Private 
individuals in Russia seem also desirous of rivaling American citizens 
in their munificence in the cause of education. We give the following 
instances: M. Naryshkin has founded a normal school at Tambof, pro- 
vided it with a large and handsome building, and endowed it with a sum 
of $370,000. The munificent gift of M. Matveief has greatly increased 
the histological cabinet of the Moscow University; thanks to the liber- 
ality of the Countess Maussin-Pushkin, instruction has reached a much 
higher standard in the Lyceum of Negine; a legacy of M. Botkin, a 
citizen of Moscow, has enabled the university in that city to found an 
art-museum and to give a prize for works on national history; at Hol- 
dingen the nobility has founded a gymnasium; the normal school at 
Tver has been founded and is supported at the expense of M. Maximof, 
a citizen of that place. These examples are selected at random from the 
reports of only two years, 1871 and 1872, and there are very few coun- 
tries which can equal this. There are patriotic people in all countries, 
but there are only few whose patriotism is so enlightened as to find out 
in which way they can benefit their country most. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The Russian government has recently passed a law making military | 


service compulsory for all citizens of the empire. If it was not for the 
want of schools, education also would have been made compulsory. 
The government which imposes barracks on the population ought also 
to impose schools. It must, no doubt, be regretted that Europe is grad- 
ually being transformed into an armed camp, perhaps one day to becéme 
an immense battle-field, but this is a necessity to which a nation desir- 
ous of maintaining its independence must submit; only,if the state 


requires every citizen to carry arms for the defense of the country, its. 


first duty is to give in exchange to every one the benefits of education. 

Count Tolstoi expresses his opinion on this subject in words which 
deserve to be quoted here: “It is an absolute necessity that there 
should be found everywhere primary schools, with competent teachers 
and a full supply of text-books and apparatus. One of the best means 
for obtaining this result would be the gradual introduction of a system 
of compulsory education. As the example of Prussia and the whole of 
Germany has shown, there is no doubt that this system is the most 
powerful means of diffusing education among all classes of society. 
Several of our provincial assemblies are discussing this question.” 
Count Tolstoi then states that in most of the villages and even the 
cities there is not a sufficient number of schools. A commencement 
must therefore be made to establish schools; butin the two chief cities, 


Moscow and St. Petersburg, nothing prevents the introduction of 
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compulsory education. The minister adds: ‘It seems to me that the 
time has arrived when this system should be applied to the youth of 
these two cities, who are placed in an exceptionally favorable condition 
as regards education. Such a measure would accustom to work and 
study a large number of young people who now spend their time in 
idleness, and who thus become useless or even dangerous to society.” 
A census of all the children of school-age has been taken with a view 
of making education compulsory, so that in this matter Russia will 
have preceded England and France. 


CONCLUSION. 


In spite of the relatively great progress made during the last few 
years, which is shown by the reports of the minister of public instrue- 
tion for 1871 and 1872, Russia must still make enormous sacrifices in 
order to bring the country up to the standard of the most advanced na- 
tions. As M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has recently demonstrated, (Re- 
vue des deux mondes, January 15, 1874,) Russia has been retarded in 
her progress for several centuries by the invasion of the Tartars, which 
lasted till the end of the Middle Ages, but to-day all the authorities and 
all the influential classes of the empire seem fully resolved to make up 
for lost time, and we can but applaud this zeal. The full and free de- 
velopment of education in this immense eastern empire is of the greatest 
interest for the whole of the human race. Only through Russia can 
civilization penetrate the vast regions of Central Asia. We have seen 
with what success devoted Russian officials organize schools even among 
the nomadic tribes of Tartars and Kirghise east of the Volga. In the 
same manner will the pacified principalities of Central Asia be gradu- 
ally brought within the reach of western civilization. The day will 
come, for there is nothing to hinder it, when the vast uninhabited por- 
tions of Siberia and Independent Tartary will be populated and brought 
under civilizing western influence. The great Slavonian race has not 
yet been able to fully develop its genius, because it has been broken up 
in small groups and has sighed under the yoke of slavery. It has not 
yet given to the civilization of the world as much as the Latin and Ger- 
manic races. It possesses, however, faculties and institutions of its 
own which ought not to be lost orled into a wrong channel by a servile 
imitation of western races. The peculiarly Russian element ought, on 
the contrary, to be respected, giving it scope to develop to its full extent 
by a general diffusion of knowledge among all classes of the population. 

We have not hesitated to give accurate figures and details, because 
the progress of education in the immense eastern empire is of as much 
interest for the future of Western Europe as for Russia herself. The 
words inscribed on a pillar standing on the lava at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, Res nostra agitur, are applicable here. The destinies of 
European civilization depend in a great measure on the degree of edu- 
cation which Russia will have attained a hundred years hence. Before 
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one or two centuries have elapsed the Russian Empire will be the most 
powerful state in Europe, because its enormous extent could easily 
accommodate three hundred millions of inhabitants, while the growth 

of the other countries will necessarily be limited by the narrow confines 

of their territory. If the mass of the Russian people remains ignorant, 

the form of government will inevitably remain a military despotism ; and 

in that case this gigantic empire will, in the hands of an absolute mon- 

arch, be a standing menace tothe liberty of Europe; for we cannot with 
certainty count on a constant succession of wise and peaceful sover- 
eigns like the present emperor. Western Europe would then be at the 

mercy of the whims of a monarch commanding armies of three to four 

millions of men. If, on the contrary, the light of knowledge is diffused 

fast enough to allow Russia to change into a free and constitutional 

state, by the time she is strong enough to rule Europe the danger to 

civilization will have disappeared, for a free people has no interest in 

making conquests or in subjugating other nations. This is so self- 

evident that it needs no proof. Suppose Russia arrived at the present 

status of England or the United States; there would be no cause to fear 

that she would endeavor to extend her boundaries by annexing less 

civilized countries. The defenders of the old system of European equilib- 

rium will no doubt object to this; but, from a general human point of 
view, it could not be a matter of regret. Let us wish that the Russian 

government will not shrink from making the sacrifices which are neces- 

sary for the spreading of general education. The future of liberty, of 

European civilization, demands this as much as the true interests of the 

great Slavonian empire. 


STATISTICS. 


Sums expended for educational purposes by the various ministries in 1872-73. 


Roubles. 

Schools under the “ Holy Synod”..........--.---2. seee- - 1,539, 225= $1, 090, 284 37 
Minisuyeot public instruction <2 J2.3 25.06.0664. + => he 13, 168, 125 9, 327, 421 87 
Rennie ean MA Teor e nie Soh cs = Sa sit. alnnn, soln oie'e dieyania aieelis oc ocie 6, 026, 356 4, 268, 668 83 
PMIMPEUMED TMA DAVY. 560 20s ccna n wink ojecacescesnresscase 449, 922 318, 744 33 
RIPPEURVECITIRAIGO..<c\acic. coce ces ccslesc aan tadseecejacccees 3, 513, 659 2, 488, 841 79 
EEO OP CGINAING 23. 056. 22s tec ccs ceuceue et Arad AE * 785, 692 556, 531 83 
RUMMNEEIEUE GROMNLOLION SS a4 i)o soso ws oS ales dies 9 Sale Soe 338, 477 239,744 54 
PAMREMOLIDMDLIGC WOTkKS) -... 2.6 oo oo: sic dite ewes is eee seine 159, 815 113, 202 29 
DRPIENE OFF IUBLICG wi ~~~ 6 0. noe 2-5 ne -nee EE or EEE 402, 824 285, 335 33 
EE ORSIE 5 <n a ow a ov ned ncaa sidan aemenscceesen 508, 093 359, 899 20 
PIMEREEEIOPOICT QUAITS 5... 2 2-55 Goce eles coca cece seas 12, 800 9, 066 66 
Schools under the direction of the Empress Maria........ 1, 551, 494 1, 098, 974 91 

SS oe cn acy mee enn 12-550 sannq SPP ARS = 28, 455,482 20,156,775 95 


Large sums are annually expended for educational purposes by cities, 
towns, and private individuals, but nothing definite regarding their 
amount is known. 

Higher schools.—Universities, 8, (not including the one in Finland,) 
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with 543 professors and 6,115 students; lyceums, 5, with about 690 stu- 
dents. 

Intermediate schools —Gymnasia, 122, with 39,270 scholars; progym- 

nasia, 33, with 5,014 scholars; real-schools, 7,* with 1,752 scholars. 

Lower schools, —District-schools, 423, with 29,709 scholars; popular 
schools, 21,666, with 875,445 scholars. 

Special schools—Normal schools and teachers’ seminaries, 54, with 
2,952 students; higher theological schools, 4, with 118 professors and 
446 students; intermediate theological schools, 51, with 789 professors 
and 13,103 students; lower theological schools, 187, with 1,375 professors 
and 26,671 students; higher military schools, 7, with 1,416 students; 
intermediate military schools, 25, with 6,330 students; lower military 
schools, 31, with 6,863 students; naval schools, 7, with 1,109 students ; 
agricultural schools, higher, 3, with 293 students; agricultural schools, 
lower, 16, with 1,025 students; higher technical schools, 6, with 2,666 
students; lower technical schools, 12; schools of art and drawing, 5; 
schools of music and the drama, 3; business-colleges, 4; law-schools, 1, 
with 320 students, (each university has a faculty of law;) schools of 
philology, 3. 

Schools exclusively for females.—Institutes, 28, with 5,453 scholars ; 
gymnasia and progymnasia, 195, with 23,854 scholars. No statistics 
can be obtained regarding the private schools. 

The above data are from the Russian Annual of Suworin. 


PROJECT FOR EDUCATING RUSSIAN WANDERING TRIBES. 


The following project ror educating the wandering tribes of the Rus- 
sian provinces of Central Asia has been prepared by Governor-General 
Kauffman, and, having been approved by the ministry of public instrue- 
tion, will no doubt become a law: 

(1) The object is to spread a knowledge of the Russian language among 
all these nationalities; and _ 

(2) To instruct the children in such knowledge as will be usefal to them 
in their daily life. 

To accomplish all this, it is ARENA to establish schools called dis- 
trict-schools in all the district-towns, each school to have two divisions, 
a higher and a lower one, and, besides, a class for mechanics. Those in 
the lowest division learn reading, writing, (Russian,) and arithmetic, 
and their mother-tongue, written in Russian letters. The study of the 
mother-tongue, however, is not obligatory. 

The older ones continue the branches taught and add to it geography 
of the country and elements of natural science. Each such school has 
50 free places, paid for by the Crown and selected from among the 
Kirghise. The courselasts fouryears; the Kirghise free scholars are pre- 


*In 1873 twenty-three new real-schools were opened, whose number of scholars is 


not known. 
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pared as teachers by the practice of teaching in the lower classes. 
Those who wish to become teachers remain five years, and are then spe- 
cially trained in teaching. Afterhaving finished their course, they receive 
a certificate empowering them to open a school, (elementary.) They are 
not obliged to open a school, but it is hoped that most of them will do 
so, as the Kirghise are very loth to leave their home. 

The idea in opening elementary schools in the steppes is this, that 
when a teacher gets together a school of 20 scholars he receives a salary 
from the Crown, as well as the text-books and apparatus. He only loses 
his salary if in three years his scholars show no progress. To do his duty 
and encourage him, a sum is paid him for every scholar who passes the 
examination for entering the higher division. Everywhere the Kirghise 
is taught in Russian characters. In Tashkend, the capital of Toorkistan, 
a teachers’ seminary is established, with a model school, exactly on the 
plan of the district-school. No schools will be opened till the first class 
has graduated from this seminary. 

The above information has been kindly furnished by Mr. M. Brodowski, 
a Russian gentleman who has been associated in service with General 
Kauffman. 
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EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 
By M. DE SALVE. 


{From the Revue des deux mondes, October 15, 1874.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


The commercial and political relations of Turkey with other European 
nations have not yet produced those changes and that progress which 
might be expected. . The administrative reforms which the Turkish 
government has thought it its duty to make in yielding to foreign influ- 
ence are rather imaginary than real, because they frequently shocked 
national prejudices, were badly interpreted, and did not take into ac- 
count national customs, which were but little accessible to influences 
from without. The family-relations, the true basis of all society, have 
not undergone any modification, the right of property accorded to for- 
eigners is almost illusory, and public offices are held almost exclu- 
sively by Mohammedans. At this day, as at the time of the conquest, 
the Turks show but little taste for agriculture. The richest lands are 
cultivated by Greeks, and the taxes, in kind, are gathered in a manner 
calculated to oppress the producer and consumer. Commerce is almost 
entirely in the hands of Greeks, Armenians, and foreigners. There is 
no middle class of society. to stimulate by its activity the aristocracy, 
which is dying from indolence. 

The sheik-ul-islam, or chief religious dignitary, is one of the most influ- 
ential men in the empire. His authority has more than once held Sul- 
tans in check, and he bas to be consulted when any innovation is to be 
introduced. He is the acknowledged guardian of ancient traditions, 
and it is reported on good authority that even recently he has demanded 
that two Turkish littérateurs should be condemned to death because in 
a public lecture they had spoken slightingly of the Mohammedan proph- 
ecies. All that was done, however, was to deprive them of their offices: 
If, as a general rule, the Christian or Giaour is no longer exposed to 
persecutions, he still finds but little sympathy among the Turks. The 
Koran is the object of general veneration and religious indifference. is 
not considered fashionable. At the time of the Ramadan, abstinence is 
observed with a rigor unknown with us, and I have for several years 
seen a large number of scholars go to school, during this season of fasting, 
from morning till evening, without eating or drinking. The English 
missionaries working in Asia Minor make proselytes among the Arme- 
nians, but never among the Turks. This fidelity to the Mohammedan 
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religion is also found in Algiers. Excepting the children of a tender age, 
which during the famine of 1866 were received in the convents, there 
are in our African possessions fewer converted Arabs than there are 
renegades in the one city of Constantinople. 

The army, which does not number more than 300,000 men, has been 
organized on the European model, and the former lack of discipline has 
entirely disappeared. It is composed of soldiers whose bravery is highly 
praised and who are remarkably sober; but its numerical weakness 
and the general incompetency of the officers would not enable it to offer 
effectual resistance to a well-disciplined invading army. The govern- 
ment has so far refused to admit Christians to the army, and the mili 
tary service bas, therefore, been borne exclusively by the Turks, and 
proved a heavy burden to them. If Turkey, following the example of 
other nations, wished to double or treble the number of her troops, the 
resources of the country would not be sufficient either to supply the 
required number of men or to support them. The English have not 
hesitated to enroil the natives of their colonies, and if mixed corps did 
not prove as valuable as expected, they have found purely national regi- 
ments to answer very well. 

The sources of public wealth are either not cultivated or are exhausted, 
and the receipts and expenditures have for some time past been very 
unevenly balanced. Since the Crimean war the deficiency has increased 
every year in alarming proportions, and the successive loans have be- 
come more and more difficult and onerous. After having used up the 
certain portion of the revenue, other means have to be employed to 
meet the urgent expenses, and the interest on former loans is paid by 
contracting new loans at the rate of 25 to 30 per cent. All the civiland 


military officers of the government have to wait for the payment of | 


their salaries, usually seven to eight months, sometimes one to two 
years. Such a situation proves the authority of the government over 
the nation, but it seems scarcely possible that it can be continued for 
any length of time. 

Education is so little diffused among Mohammedans, even among the 
higher classes, that the progress which, in other countries, is made in 
agriculture, industry, and the arts,.is unknown or-not understood. 
From pride, or ignorance, which frequently comes to the same, the Turks 
let the rayahs (i. e., all subjects of the Sultan who are not Mohammedans) 
enrich themselves at their expense, under their very eyes, and reserve 
to themselves no other means of acquiring a fortune than public offices 
or the munificence of the Sultan. The state of education in Turkey 
would alone be sufficient to explain the weakness and inferiority of the 
Turkish population, if compared with neighboring nations and foreign 
nationalities living in Turkey. If a beginning is not made to instruct 
the masses, no reform can prosper, no effort to fertilize this fallow- 
ground can be successful, and it is to be feared that the empire will rap- 
idly undergo a process of decomposition. 
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The French government has made more than one attempt to awaken 
the Turkish nation from its torpor; one of the most earnest and perhaps 
least known of these attempts aimed at the reorganization of public in- 
struction ona solid basis and to urge the establishment of imperial 
lyceums in the principal cities. 


THE CONDITION OF TURKISH WOMEN. 


There is in Turkey no school for young Mohammedan ladies; it has, 
no doubt, been thought that the life in the harem which awaits them 
renders all education useless. During the last few years some of the 
daughters of pashas have commenced to learn music and a foreign lan- 
guage; that was sufficient for them. Turkish family-life is so walled 
up that very little of it is known, and most of the descriptions which 
have been given of it are purely imaginary. The Turkish lady, unac- 
quainted with serious work, lives in her harem occupied with trifles, 
unless she gives her attention to her offspring; she only goes out ac- 
companied by her slaves and eunuchs, and clad in her ancient costume, 
which is certainly not deficient in originality, the Paris fashion-plates 
being but little consulted. Sultan Mahmoud, who desired to change 
the male costume, never attempted anything of the kind with regard to 
female dress. A marriageable woman must be veiled; no person, with 
the exception of her husband and children, ever sees her face; her name 
is never pronounced. This mysterious position pleases her, and she 
does not look favorably on the emancipation of woman. Her influence 
over her husband and children is great, and I have frequently heard 
fathers of families cite the opposition of the mother as a reason why 
children did not receive that degree of education which they considered 
desirable. As an almost unique exception, I mention a silk-spinning 
establishment, founded at Brousa by a Frenchman, who has for a long 
time acted in the capacity of consul, where about one hundred Turkish 
women and girls areemployed. In spite of many attempts made in 
this direction, there is only one French manufacturing-establishment 
in Algeria where young Arab girls make and sell embroidered work. 
Modern nations, by developing the intelligence and the working-power 
of woman, occupy a better economical and moral position than those of 
former ages. 

There is a very general impression that the morals of the harem are 
extremely lax. This may be the case, although it is extremely difficult 
to get at the exact truth, because but little news reaches the outside 
world of matters transpiring within the harem-walls. It is nevertheless 
a remarkable fact that during the stay of the European armies in Turkey 
on the occasion of the Crimean war, there has not been a single case of 
seduction or scandal as far as the Turkish women were concerned. 
Polygamy, authorized by the Koran, is surrounded by so many obliga- 
‘tions to support each wife in becoming style, that only the rich can 
afford it, and even in Constantinople the number of those who are able 
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to indulge in this frequently ruinous luxury is extremely small. The 
prodigality of Sultan Abdul-Medjid towards his wives baffles description. 
Boys are confined to the harem for six or seven years, and are left to the 
care of female slaves and eunuchs, of whom the mother generally pos- 
sesses a considerable number. Such acourse is certainly not calculated 
to develop their morality and to awaken a taste for learning. Later 
they go out every day to attend the public schools as day-scholars. 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 


Three kinds of schools may be distinguished, viz: ward-schools, 
ruchdiyés, and mosque-schools. Each ward or mahallé has a small school 
founded by special bequests, where the imam teaches the Turkish alpha- 
bet and reads the Koran in Arabic with his'pupils. All children attend 
these schools for five or six years and pay a small fee. On leaving the 
ward-schools, at the age of 10 or 12, they are admitted as day-scholars to 
the ruchdiyés, schools of a higher grade where instruction is given gra- 
tuitously. There they learn to read and write Turkish, the rudiments of 
arithmetic, history and geography of Turkey. The course at these 
schools lasts five to six years, and on leaving them the scholars return 
to their families. Of a higher grade are the mosque-schools, in which 
the course of instruction embraces Turkish, Arabic, philosophy, theology 
and history. Instruction is entirely gratuitous and is imparted in Ara- 
bic; it does not include any of the natural sciences. The professors of 
these schools are highly esteemed and their directors are called ‘‘rectors.” 
Pupils enter these mosque-schools at the age of 16 to 18, and attend 
them for about fifteen years; they are lodged free of expense in spe- 
cial houses called médrézés, generally occupied by 40 to 100. I have 
been informed that at Constantinople there are about 500 médrézés, 
while at Adrianople there are only 17. During the month of rest, the 
Ramadan, most of the students scatter through the provinces and earn 
a little money by giving religious instruction in mosques. Leaving the 
mosque-schools at the age of 30 to 35, many of these students become 
cadis, muftis, or rectors. Mostof the prominent men of Turkey have 
been students at the mosque-schools. 

During the most flourishing period of the Turkish Empire the mosque- 
schools enjoyed a very high reputation; at present, the only important 
studies at these schools are Arabic and religion, so that they may 
actually be considered theological schools. The principal code of civil 
and religious law being the Koran, it will easily be understood that 
religious instruction is of greater importance in Turkey than in other 
countries. This organization of instruction seems to extend through all 
Mohammedan countries, as it is found almost in the same shape in 
Algeria, Arabia, &c. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

Besides the above-mentioned schools, which are open to all Moham- 

medan children, there are a number of special schools, which are in the 
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hands of the government. The more important of these schools are 
the military academy, the naval academy, the artillery-school, and 
the medical school. Each of these has a preparatory school, or idadiyé. 
Instruction in all these schools is imparted free of charge. In the 
idadiyés the scholars remain three to five years, according to whether 
they have attended the ruchdiyés or not, and study Turkish, (reading 
and writing,) arithmetic, elements of Turkish geography and history, 
and occasionally the rudiments of some foreign language, such as 
English, German, or French. The course of the military academy 
and the artillery-school extends over four years and that of the medical 
school over six. These courses embrace all such knowledge as may be 
useful in future life to the students of such schools; but the ignorance 
of the pupils admitted to them from the tdadiyés unfortunately para- 
lyzes even the most laborious efforts. These young people, who know 
nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic, are in six years to become 
doctors of medicine and in four years officers in the army. If these 
special schools are to be of any benefit, the reforms must begin in the 
idadiyés. Instruction in the medical school has for forty years been 
given in French, as the almost total absence of scientific terms and of 
medical works in the Turkish language justified this measure. From 
Similar causes instruction in jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy 
has, with us, for a long time been given in Latin. The darichoura, 
(great military council,) yielding to the reactionary spirit produced by 
political events, has demanded that all instruction shall be given in 
Turkish, which is by competent judges considered to be fraught with 
evil consequences for the study of medicine, and which is at any rate a 
premature measure. 

There are at Constantinople some other special schools of less impor- 
tance, the best known being a normal school for preparing teachers for 
the ruchdiyés, a school of languages which furnishes all the official trans- 
lators to the government, a school of forestry with a French director, 
where all instruction is given in French. This last-mentioned school 
generally has only 8 to 10 students. Each province has ward-schools, 
mosque-schools, a ruchdiyé, and sometimes an idadiyé. 


THE SCHOOL-LAW OF 1869. 


The school-law of 1869 contains the following provisions: 

(1) Each ward or village must have at least one primary school; in 
towns containing more than 500 houses, primary schools of a higher grade 
shall be established. 

(2) Each town containing more than 1,000 houses must have a pre- 
paratory school or college and the capital of each province must have 
a lyceum. 

(3) At Constantinople there is to be an Imperial University and a 
great council of education. 

The excellent provisions of this law have unfortunately never been 
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carried out, and neither new primary schools, nor colleges, nor lyceums, 
have been established. The funds gave out, and there was a most 
deplorable want of competent teachers. This want has been so great 
that four years ago, in a large educational institution, among eleven 
Turkish teachers, some of whom enjoyed a high reputation, there was 
not one capable of writing for a young child a complimentary address in 
Turkish to the grand-vizier, and recourse had to be had to the wisdom 
of the president of the educational council. It was the intention to 
establish a university at Constantinople, but the only result has been a 
few elementary courses, and even this poor attempt has provoked a 
systematic and blind opposition. As regards the imperial council of 
education, it has existed for some years, and may exist yet, because it 
provides for its members a well-paid leisure. 


THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The annual appropriation for the ministry of public instruction has 
for along time been two millions of frances, (about $400,000 ;) but when, 
at the end of 1871, Mahmoud Pasha became grand-vizier, he reduced it 
to 1,300,000 francs, ($260,000,) one-half of which sum went towards pay- 
ing the salaries of the minister, his secretary and counselors. The 
whole personnel of the ministry is a mere luxury, as it could easily be 
reduced to one director and a few clerks. The ministry of public in- 
struction has nothing to do with the special schools, the mosque-schools, 
the ruchdiyés, nor with the ward-schools, all these having their own 
funds and being dependent on other branches of the administrative 
service. The schools founded by the rayas and by foreigners are main- 
tained and managed by them exclusively, so that the functions of the 
ministry of public instruction extend to only a very small number of 
schools, e.g., the normal school at Constantinople and some small schools 
in the provinces. 

The law of 1869 has produced no change. Besides the small number of 
pupils admitted to the special schools and those studying at the mosque- 
schools, Turkish children, as heretofore, learn nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and are not even well advanced in these ele- 
mentary studies. 


DIFFICULTY OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 


The written language of Turkey has no accents and punctuation- 
marks, but, on the contrary, four different systems of letters, with 
which only a very small number of persons are familiar. Turkish 
reading also presents special difficulties, as a written word can be 
read in different ways, the context of the sentence being in such cases 
the only guide. The book-language is composed of words in Turkish 
proper, Arabic, and Persian, and in order to know Turkish well a knowl- 
edge of these three languages is required, that Turkish being con. 
sidered the most elegant which contains the largest number of Arabic 
and Persian words. It is said that Ali Pasha and Fuad Pasha, who 
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were well versed in their mother-tongue, were not always understood 
by their colleagues in the ministerial council when they used their 
choicest language. It is therefore not astonishing that a Turk who 
can correctly read and write his own language is considered a man 
of learning, and many high officials might be mentioned who have by 
no means got so far. Ignorance is far-spread among the Turks, and in 
order to hide it, and not to be obliged to progress, they prefer to let 
everything remain in statu quo. Fearing that their dominions and riches 
will pass completely into the hands of foreigners, they refuse all help 
from outside, and hedge themselves in with an antiquated and exclu- 
sive legislation which is their temporary safety. How long will they 
be able to maintain this state of isolation ? 


DIFFERENCES OF RACE AND CREED. 


The population of Turkey is composed of a number of different races, 
which are easily distinguished by their habits and customs, and by a sort 
of autonomy acknowledged by the government. ‘Till quite recently 
the Turks formed a privileged caste, similar to the old French nobility, 
and not always free from pride and harshness towards the rayahs. This 
tendency of conquerors to constitute themselves an aristocracy seems 
to be the natural consequence of every conquest, and is met with in 
India, England, America, Algeria, and other countries. It is scarcely 
forty years since every rayah had to give way to a Turk on the street and 
had to salute him. When, some time later, steamers commenced to run 
on the Bosporus, the deck was divided in two parts, the rayahs occupy- 
ing the fore part and the Turks the stern. ‘These outward signs of in- 
equality have now disappeared, but I would not venture to affirm 
that there are no traces of it left and that there are no longer any prej- 
udices of superiority on the one hand and a spirit of defiance on the 
other. During the last months of 1871, while Mahmoud Pasha was 
vizier, the prefect of Constantinople published an order forbidding 
Christians to smoke during the Ramadan on ships, in the streets, and 
on porches. It is only owing to the repeated requests of high person. 
ages that this order has not been carried into effect. 

In no other capital of Europe bave the various nationalities and creeds 
preserved their distinguishing features to such a degree as in Constan- 
tinople. Education, which in other countries unites the children of all 
classes in common centers and by enlarging their views gradually estab- 
lishes bonds of union and fraternity, has in Turkey tended to widen the 
distance, because each nationality supports its own educational insti- 
tutions, where instruction is given in the mother-tongue and where 
religious. traditions are preserved and political prejudices fostered. 
There is a deep gulf between the Christian and Turkish schools, and 
only in a few exceptional cases have Christian students been admitted 
to the medical school and the military academy. 


Christians of different denominations, as well as Jews, support a large 
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number of schools. The most important ones at Constantinople are the 
Greek Phanar school, with 300 to 400 pupils; the Armenian school of 
Haskeui; the Jewish school of Ortakeui ; the Italian school at Pera, un- 
der the management of the Jesuits; the French schools of the Lazarists. 
and the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine; the German, the English 
schools, &c. French Jesuits, who were at a later date succeeded by 
the Lazarists, opened boys’ schools at Constantinople more than three 
hundred years ago. They were followed in their turn by the Sisters of 
Charity and the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. The course of 
instruction in most of these schools is very exhaustive, embracing 
Greek, Latin, the mother-tongue, history, geography, philosophy, and 
natural sciences. 

It will be seen from this that both Christians and Jews have second- 
ary schools. As regards the Tarks, they have primary schools—the 
ward-schools and the ruchdiyés—and superior schools—the mosque- 
schools and special schools; but there is no system of secondary schools. 
to complete the primary education and prepare for the higher studies, 
or was not, at least, before the year 1868. This deplorable hiatus has 
tended to place the conquering race on a lower level of intelligence than 
the conquered races ; it filled the special schools, and, consequently, the 
public offices, with incapable or insufficiently-prepared men. Endeavors 
were made to remedy this state of affairs, and forty young men were sent 
to Paris at great expense, there to study with distinguished teachers, 
and to fill responsible places in Turkey on their return. This Tuark- 
ish school at Paris has unfortunately, from various reasons, not yielded 
the results which were expected, and ought to be closed. 


THE LYCEUM AT GALATA-SERAL. 


It seemed natural, under these circumstances, to make an attempt to 
found, in the country, schools which offered the opportunity to young 
people of completing their education under the eyes of their families 
and of acquiring that degree of literary and scientific knowledge which 
is indispensable to every well-educated person of any nationality. M. 
Bourée, the French minister, has entertained this idea since his arrival 
in Constantinople, and urged the Turkish government to establish lyce- 
ums for secondary instruction in the principal cities of the empire. He 
succeeded in awakening the interest of Sultan Abdul-Aziz and his 
ministers; he inspired them with his enthusiasm and made them adopt 
measures which assured the success of this patriotic undertaking. The 
attacks made on him on this occasion showed that his enemies under- 
stood the great importance of the undertaking and the services it 
would render to the Turkish government. 

The beautifal building at Galata-Sérai, erected originally for military 
barracks on the plateau of Pera, fronting the Bosporus, was selected 
for this first attempt, and it was resolved to start there a model lyceum. 
The twofold object in view was to introduce a new grade of instruction 
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given in a foreign language and to merge the various nationalities of 
the empire into one, with the intention of paving the way for the 
equality of all citizens in the matter of holding public offices. This was 
certainly a grand plan, but its execution presented so many strange 
difficulties that it seemed almost chimerical. As the whole idea has 
been inspired by the representative of France, who introduced into. 
Constantinople a considerable number of French teachers, and as the 
undertaking tended to increase our influence throughout the East, some 
details on the organization of this institution will not be without inter- 
est. I had the honor to preside over the lyceum of Galata-Sérai for more 
than three years, and although this position forces me to be somewhat 
reserved in my statements, I have had an excellent opportunity of 
making observations, and I shall not fail to point out with impartiality 
whatever good features I have seen. 

During the first months of the year 1868, Ali Pasha, the grand-vizier,. 
and Fuad Pasha, the minister of foreign affairs, whose combined efforts 
have for a long time been directed to the advancement and grandeur of 
the East, came to a definite understanding with M. Bourée, and agreed 
as to the basis on which the new school was to be established. The 
government established 150 free places, divided among the Mohamme- 
dans, Gregorian Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Catholic Armenians, 
Roman Catholics, and Jews. These free places were only open to Turk- 
ish subjects, but paying pupils could be admitted without making this 
distinction. A sum of 400,000 frances ($80,000) was immediately appro- 
priated for buying the building, for school-furniture and scientific appa- 
ratus, and an annual sum of 500,000 francs ($100,000) was granted for 
the current expenses. Objections have been raised to this appropriation, 
but this school in reality cost the state less than any of the other large 
schools, and the average expenditure for one pupil has always been less 
than in our French lyceums and in the Turkish school at Paris. 

The administration and the greater portion of the instruction were- 
confided to Frenchmen, selected, at the request of the Turkish govern- 
ment, by the French minister of public instruction and made responsi- 
ble to the Turkish minister of public instruction. M. Duruy, (at that 
time the French minister of public instruction,) struck, no doubt, with 
the success obtained in their schools by the Germans, the Italian Jesuits, 
and the Jews, entertained the idea of establishing French colleges in all 
the large centers of population on the coast of the Mediterranean, the 
French school at Athens to be charged with the inspection of all these 
colleges. The establishment of the Turkish college of Galata-Sérai was 
so much in accordance with his ideas as to induce him to favor it with 


all his might. 

Instruction was to be given in French, and was to comprise literature, 
history, geography, elementary mathematics, natural sciences, Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian. Latin and Greek courses were to be given in 


order to facilitate the understanding of scientific etymology. Greek was 
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of almost daily usefulness to the majority of the pupils and Latin was 
of peculiar interest to all pupils of Slavonian origin. The oriental lan- 
guages were to be taught by Turkish teachers and the Mohammedan re- 
ligious exercises were to be conducted by an imam. 

It will be difficult for any one outside of Turkey to get an accurate idea 
of the clamorous opposition which was made to an institution organized 
on such liberal principles. The Greeks, naturally but little inclined to 
favor anything which might give strength and cohesion to the empire, 
complained of the little attention given to the study of their language 
and were exceedingly dissatisfied. The Jews, mostly descended from 
Spanish Jews who had fled hither from the persecutions of the inquisi- 
tion, exhibited that religious intolerance from which they themselves 
had suffered, and would not place their children in a Mohammedan in- 
stitution under Christian teachers. The least fanatic demanded for 
their coreligionists a particular food, prepared according to Hebrew 
rites, which measure would have produced many complications and at 
the very ontset broken up that unity which it was the intention to in- 
troduce and foster. Even the Catholics, to a great extent, refused their 
sympathy to an establishment where all creeds were to be equally pro- 
tected. Before the lyceum was opened the Pope forbade all Catholic 
families to place their children in this lyceum under the penalty of being 
deprived of the sacrament. This prohibition was repeated a few 
months later and brought to the notice of the public.* It seems that 
tears were entertained for the morals of Catholic children. During the 
first two years the proportion of exclusions on account of misconduct 
was five times larger among the Catholic pupils than those of any other 
ereed. The spirit of tolerance had pervaded the whole institution to 
such a degree that every day children of different creeds could be 
seen going freely through their religious rites in the midst of their com- 
rades, which was indeed a touching sight. In this fact we see one of 
the symptoms promising in the future a complete unification of the 
oriental races. 

The foreign powers were not indifferent to this institution, and showed 
their hostile disposition in every way, fearing that the lyceum, if further 
extended, might interfere with their own political plans, or alarmed at 
the part which France might play in Turkish affairs. The Turkish pa- 
trons of the lyceum were attacked by a numerous party, who had a solid 
basis of action. Thus the first Turkish subdirector, appointed by order 
of the Sultan, was, by intrigue, prevented from entering upon his office. 
It must be acknowledged that the most sincere sympathizers had reason 
to be alarmed. The Mohammedans of Constantinople enjoy numerous 
privileges: they are exempt from military service; they have to pay no 


*“ Parentes qui bona fide egerunt, si promittant, quaamprimum prudenter poterunt, 
se filios a lyeeo ablaturos, ad sacramenta admittantur. Qui vero vel hoe ipsum pro- 
mittere renuant vel in posterum obstinato animo filios immittere in lyewum ausi fue- 
rint, a sacramento arceantur.”—(Roma dalla Propaganda, April 21,1869. C. Barnabo, 
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taxes, and all their schools are free schools. How could a comparatively 
high fee be exacted from the pupils of the lyceum? The principle of 
paying for education is so much at variance with established ideas that 
even after it had been adopted it was proposed to give to each pupil a 
piaster (about 4 cents) a day, in order to do away with the inequality 
which the different positions of the parents might produce among the 
children. Our love of equality has not yet, however, led us so far. 

The common household, the habits of domestic education, the variety 
of languages, the demands of the various religious beliefs, presented so 
many obstacles to a system of discipline necessary in a college managed 
by foreigners, that the hesitation, and even the repugnance, of many 
families to send their children to it is easily explained. The fear was 
repeatedly expressed that the teachers would endeavor to make religious 
proselytes; and in truth this is less surprising than the defiance of the 
Roman Catholics, refusing at the very outset to have their rites admin- 
istered in a Mohammedan country. 

In spite of all these difficulties and uncertainties the lyceum was opened 
September 1, 1868, and very soon numbered 341 pupils, of the following 
nationalities and creeds: 


SSPE PIE TAME Sele po ale Se elas ae facta nic Celce ets leccceccce stentless cree 147 
EMRE INTIS UU So fas cls cde sceise tere edacnidewansiectd send vssaaccscouuus 48 
COMP ENCE (Ete te Psa cosa eh te Joe tinate celtote fetter s 5 hiss «dees seid Seis 36 
Jews .- OA Ce BESO CECE Be Sere? Pie aes ey o> Sh ke a Pe Ore EE Re AE me Tmo rs Y- 
IS dal oo is nie as uh gp i di aie dd c's od Rs gas eqale emme sue eiccses: pee 34 
RSME RD egies ono) n'a ale Fic. w = Sian) <i 3, ai cigcels iO e dios om mae oS piss a6 0 wa.cid isie clam 23 
Peer EONS SE ete nates © as ate rine ve care civic ot cdee mete cicetene seceteeee ts 1 
ee tEeenaats PEW Lea sul cee Skat os md eb dee eg bickte Set Mee Soden oe cy alee ole 341 


About 240 had no knowledge of French whatever, 60 could read and 
write French without being able to understand it, and only 40 were well 
versed in French. 

The lyceum had scarcely been opened when the administration en- 
countered new obstacles, which could not possibly have been foreseen,. 
and whose nature will be seen from the following: The Koran prescribes 
numerous ablutions and baths; it forbids the taking of any food or 
drink by day-time during the Ramadan festival, which lasts a month, 
and which comes at a different time every year. The calculation of 
time is not the same in Constantinople as in the western states of Eu- 
rope. The Turks only use the solar time for dividing the day and the 
Christians have not yet adopted the Gregorian calendar. Friday is a 
holiday for the Turks, Saturday for the Jews, and Sunday for the Chris- 
tians. The civil and religious holidays are not the same in the different 
creeds, nor even in the different sects of one and the same creed, There 
are great differences in the matter of food between the Christians, the 
Mohammedans, and Jews. It became exceedingly difficult to establish 
uniform and easily-observed rules in this labyrinth of contradictory de- 
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mands.. Even the teachers themselves, some of whom lived in the — 
lyceum, might become the cause of deplorable conflicts, from their dif- — 
ferent origin, their particular views, and their character, as among them 
there were Turks, Frenchmen, Armenians, Greeks, Italians, and English- 
men. 

In spite of these very unfavorable conditions, the attendance of the 
lyceum increased rapidly ; one month after its opening, the number of 
pupils was 430 and at the end of the first year it was 530; one year 
later it was 640, and everything encouraged the hope that this increase 
might continue, and steps were taken to establish at Constantinople a 
preparatory school for young Mohammedan children. The progress 
made in two years was so manifest that the question of establishing 
similar lyceums in other cities was seriously discussed, and demands for 
plans and programmes caine from several places, among the rest from 
Beyrout. The Bulgarians made a request for a school of this kind, and 
based this request on political considera tions serious enough to attract 
the attention of the government; there are few Bulgarian towns where 
Russia has not her confidential agents who secretly work in creating a 
sentiment in favor of Russia. Servia, on the other hand, which is 
almost independent of Turkey, lets no opportunity slip to extend her 
influence in Bulgaria by opening schools, by paying teachers, and by 
spreading the Servian language. Turkey could not but see of what 
vast importance it would be to attach the population to herself by edu- 
cating the children. A lyceum at Philippopolis would most assuredly 
have proved successful. The immense conflagration which, on the 5th 
June, 1870, consumed the greater portion of Pera, and extended to the 
very gates of the lyceum, marked the end of its prosperity. A few weeks 
later the war with Prussia broke out, producing new and unforeseen 
difficulties, changing the destiny of the institution, and preventing the 
establishment of other lyceums. 

Ever since the end of 1870 it was easy to see that a radical change 
had been wrought in the public sentiment towards France; our prestige 
being gone, it was found impossible to defend those institutions which 
we had patronized ; it was decided that instruction in the medical school 
should no longer be givenin J*reneh, the study of French was discon- 
tinued in many Turkish schools, and in the Italian Jesuit college it was 
proclaimed that henceforth French was only a dead language. This 
reactionary movement is still going on, and French, which from time 
immemorial was used before all the civil tribunals of Constantinople, 
has recently been banished from all courts, only Turkish to be employed 
in future. The hostile disposition of the Turkish government may also 
be seen in the regulations regarding the Suez Canal and the Armenian 
Hassounists. 

Sustained by”Ali Pasha, the Lyceum of Galata-Sérai resisted, for 
some time, the fierce attacks made on it, but its prosperity was gone; 


many families gave it up, and during the scholastic year 1870-71 the 
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attendance was reduced to 569, and it is actually astonishing that, un- 
der existing circumstances, the number of pupils was so large. 

In September, 1871, Ali Pasha died very unexpectedly, young in 
years, but broken down by the fatigues and annoyances of his responsible 
position. The Sultan immediately took the affairs of state into his own 
hands. <A peaceful revolution took place the importance of which must 
here be explained. After the destruction of the janizaries in 1826 and 
the humiliation of the wlemas, (teachers of religion and law,) Sultan 
Mahmoud found himself absolute ruler. His successor, the Grand-Vi- 
zier Rechid Pasha, an intelligent and energetic man, conceived the idea 
of establishing the sublime porte, or council of ministers, as a sort of 
check to the absolute power of the sovereign, and succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon his master, Sultan Abdul-Medjid, that in future nothing 
should be done without the consent of this council; and it has happened 
more than once that the council has resisted the will of the Sultan. Ali 
Pasha and Fuad Pasha continued this policy of Rechid Pasha, and, sus- 
tained by the influence of France and England, they succeeded in keep- 
ing the privileges of the council intact. When Abdul-Aziz ascended the 
throne, (in 1861,) he attempted, it is said, to shake off these fetters, and 
by a personal decree exiled Riza Pasha, the confidential friend of his 
deceased brother, Abdul-Medjid, but he could not keep up his resistance, 
and temporarily bowed to a will stronger than his own. 

During the latter half of 1871, Fuad Pasha and Ali Pasha died, and 
left no one to inherit their power and their influence ; France was no 
longer in the condition to make her influence felt and England remained 
passive. The Sultan lost no time in profiting by this state of affairs and 
shaking off the yoke which had been imposed on him; he took various 
measures tending to make all resistance useless, announced his inten- 
tion to reign supreme, and selected as grand-viziers only such men as 
would be obedient tools of his sovereign will. The death of Ali Pasha 
has therefore produced a political revolution in favor of the personal 
government of the Sultan and hostile to French and English influence. 
A large party considers this as the liberation of the country and the 
revival of the ancient power and glory of the Turkish Empire. All 
recollections of the Crimean war and other services rendered have dis- 
appeared like snow in spring. Many acts of the Turkish government 
during the last four years, and especially the number and impotence of 
the grand-viziers, can easily be explained thereby. 

Ali Pasha, in his weak and sick body, had a great mind, an unusual 
degree of intelligence, united to a greut degree of firmness; all the work 
of the government seemed to center in him and he possessed an extra 
ordinary influence over the ministers and the Sultan himself. In his 
almost uninterrupted audiences he was never seen to take any notes, 
and it is said that in the evening, when at home in his palace, he dic- 
tated to his secretary all the acts and occurrences of the day, without 
ever forgetting anything. His views were broad and free from all preju- 
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dices, and still he was considere da very orthodox Mohammedan, much 
more than his friend Fuad Pasha, who was freely spoken of as an un- 
believer. The diplomatic skill of Ali Pasha is well known at all the 
courts of Europe. For the sake of Turkey, itis to be regretted that he 
had no taste for economic matters, and during his long stay in office he 
did not seek to increase the resources of his country. 

It is but natural that the death of Ali Pasha, who had personally 
created the lyceum of Galata-Sérai, and had for three years extended 
his special favor to it, still further endangered the already precarious 
position of the institution. From this very moment the hostile disposi- 
tion of the ministry became evident, showed itself on every occasion, 
and finished by the shabbiest tricks, which compromised the very exist- 
ence of the school. The French director, under these conditions, did 
not feel justified in staying, and returned to France. When he left, the 
lyceum had still 471 pupils, but one month later, under the directorship 
of Vahan Effendi, it had lost 109. 

Vahan Effendi, an Armenian, soon resigned, and his place was taken 
by Photiades Bey, a Greek, who, in his turn, was succeeded by Sawas 
Pasha. A year ago it had to change buildings with the medical school, 
and was taken to Gul-Hané, in the neighborhood of Constantinople. 
This change of location, which placed the school ata greater distance from 
the Christian quarters of the city and was in every way less convenient, 
was justly considered as a concession to the enemies of France, and the 
greater portion of the French teachers therefore considered it their 
duty to resign. The Lyceum of Galata-Sérai has not ceased to exist, 
and, such as it is, may still render good service, but it has changed its 
name, as if thereby to obliterate the last traces of its origin; the course 
of instruction will no doubt soon be modified, and it is to be feared 
that French will occupy but a very humble place. Let us examine 
what have been the results obtained by this school during the first 
troubled period of its existence. 

Before the Lyceum of Galata-Sérai was opened, the question was 
asked whether it would not be a very chimerical problem to have chil- 
dren belonging to the many different nationalities of Turkey live to- 
gether, pursue the same studies, partake of the same food, sleep in the 
same dormitories. Facts have proved that the fears entertained on 
this score were unfounded. No doubt many susceptibilities and defi- 
ances had constantly to be taken into consideration, but the children 
had the feeling that justice was done by establishing a rigorous impar- 
tiality, and thus avoiding all serious conflicts. The unique attempt to 
break the way through the children for a fusion of the races proved 
successful, and showed all the results which could reasonably be ex- 
pected in so short a time; if continued, it would certainly have done 
away with many prejudices, would have killed the germs of future dis- 
sensions, and prepared that assimilation of races which the interests of 
the country so urgently demanded. 
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As regards the studies, a single fact will suffice to show their standard 
exactly. In the third year of the school, in July, 1871, eight pupils re- 
ceived the diploma of bachelor of sciences from a French examining 
committee, and similar results were obtained during the following years. 
If one considers the starting-point and the short time, it must be ac- 
knowledged that it seemed impossible to hope for such success, and it 
shows the competence and devotedness of the teachers, as well as the 
perseverance of the pupils. The progress made in all studies, but more 
especially in French, and in all the imitative arts, surpassed all expec- 
tations, and, through the spirit of emulation awakened among pupils of 
so many different nationalities, the most surprising results were ob- 
tained. It would be very wrong to say that the eastern races had be- 
come incapable of receiving any solid intellectual culture and to con- 
sign them to final and fatal mental stagnation. It will be interesting 
to know what nationalities and creeds furnished the most intelligent 
and best-behaved children. From this twofold point of view the Bul- 
garians invariably held the first rank ; after them, the Armenians, then 
the Turks, the Jews, and last of all, I regret to say, the Roman Catho- 
lics. The Greeks, with a few honorable exceptions, were badly behaved. 

The different origin of our pupils frequently afforded an opportunity 
for curious studies. Several young Turks pursued their studies in 
common with their own slaves of the same age, sat on the same benches, 
wore the same dress, and on more than one occasion interceded for them. 
Slaves in Turkey do not lead a hard life, and easily obtain a respected 
place in the family. The Sultan himself occasionally calls himself ‘ the 
Son of the Slave.” Ali Pasha, who, as a politician, appreciated the ad- 
vantages of a conciliatory education, saw soon that certain prejudices of 
race against Turkish institutions would not be felt against the Lyceum 
of Galata-Sérai, and sent us the children of families whom he wished to 
attach to himself. We thus received a certain number of Circassians, 
sons of Cretan insurgents, and the last descendant of the hereditary 
pasha of the Myrdites, a Catholic people of Albania, who is almost 
constantly carrying on war with Turkey. This child of 12 years, the 
last of his race, had been taken by surprise among the mountains, with 
his octogenarian grandmother. The latter is believed to have starved 
to death voluntarily, in order not to live in the power of the Turks. I 
seem to see her yet, with her tall figure, her aristocratic bearing, rec- 
ommend to me with tears her little grandson and express to me her 
abhorrence of her oppressors. The successor of Ali Pasha wished to 
place the child in the Turkish Military Academy, but the opposition was 
so great that he was forced to abandon the idea. 

The influence of the lyceum on the pupils, and through them on their 
families, was very perceptible, and the progress of this influence could 
be traced from year to year. If, after the Crimean war, when France 
left a military commission at Constantinople, lyceums like that of Ga- 
lata-Sérai had been established in some of the provincial cities, such 
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‘schools would no doubt have been snecessful during a long period of 
peace, and would during fifteen years (1855 to 1870) have educated seven 
or eight generations of young men. Native teachers capable of suc- 
ceeding the foreign ones would have been educated there and would 
have given to the whole work a national character which, in the begin- 
ning, was of course wanting. The former pupils of these institutions 
would gradually have raised the intellectual and moral standard of 
the public officials, of commerce, industry, and the arts, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what radical changes in the whole country would have been 
produced. This generous attempt was, unfortunately, not made till on 
the eve of our national disasters, and their influence therefore made 
itself soon felt. The future will show whether the Turkish government, 
in hindering the work which was so well begun, has acted in its true 
interest, or if, overreaching itself, as is the case in all reactions, it has 
not subjected itself to influences which, at some given moment, may 
prove disastrous. However this may be, it will be conceded that it was 
a great and far-seeing idea to establish in Turkey lyceums for secondary 
instruction; and impartial judges will count it as an honor to those 


eminent men who coneeived the idea and to the two ministers who earried - 


it out. 
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EDUCATION IN SERYVIA. 


[From the Allgemeine Schul-Zeitung, August 15, 1874. ] 
INTRODUCTION. 


The principality of Servia, since 1815 under the rule of native princes, 
was placed under the protection of the great European powers, as a 
semi-independent state, by the treaty of Paris of March 30, 1856. The 
principality preserves its independent and national administration, as 
well as full liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, and of navi- 
gation. The election of its rulers is left to the Servian nation, under 
the nominal sanction of the Sultan. 

The area of Servia is estimated at 12,600 square miles and the popu- 
lation (in 1872) was, according to official reports, 1,325,437. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION, 


- While under Turkish rule (1350 to 1815) there was no attempt at edu- 

cation, as the Servians were kept in abject slavery by their Turkish 
masters. 

But immediately after their liberation from the Turkish yoke, the peo- 
ple made exertions to raise the standard of education. These exertions 
were in the beginning not very successful, but, considering the state of 
oppression under which they had lived for centuries, they deserve praise- 
worthy mention. 

Twenty years later (1836) the national assembly for the first time 
gave attention to the subject of education, and the following resolutions 
were passed: (1) In every district the inhabitants are to support two 
schools; (2) every community which has a church must also support a 
school. 

At that time there were in Servia only 72 schools, with 2,514 scholars. 

September 11, 1844, the first Servian school-law was promulgated, 
establishing (1) elementary schools, (2) a business-college, (3) gym- 
nasia, and (4) a lyceum. This may be considered the first beginning 
of a system of education in Servia. 

Another law of 1855 provided the necessary means for supporting 
these schools, every citizen, without exception, being obliged to pay an 
annual school-tax of about 32 cents. 

The revised school-law, which is in force at the present time, dates from 
1863. According to this law a school must be established wherever 
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there are 25 scholars. The salaries of the teachers are divided into 10 
classes, the highest salary being $285 and the lowest $97.50. 

The following exhibit of the educational status of Serviais taken from 
the official report of the ministry of public instruction, laid before the 
national assembly during the session 1870—71: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The primary schools of Servia are grouped in two classes: Village- 
schools having three classes (course of instruction 3 years) and one 
teacher; city-schools having four classes (course of instruction 4 years) 


and 4 teachers. The number of primary schools in 1870~71 was 484, 


with 605 teachers and 25,270 scholars. Among this number there were 
47 schools for girls, with 64 (female) teachers and 2,882 scholars. There 
are thus 22 scholars to every 1,000 of the population. Education is not 
compulsory. There are no separate schools for the poor and the rich, 
but all citizens send their children to the same school. 

Since 1869, libraries have been established in connection with every 
primary school. At the end of the first two years the number of vol- 
umes in these libraries was 18,000. 

A teachers’ seminary was opened in 1871 with 25 students. At pres- 
ent there are 62 students in three classes. All these students are sup- 
ported entirely by the state and are obliged to serve at least 6 years as 
teachers in the primary schools. 

There is also a theological seminary, (established in 1836,) which sup- 
plies teachers for the primary schools. The course of instruction lasts 
4 years and the number of students is 292, with 8 teachers. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


There are three kinds of secondary schools, viz: (1) Small real-gym- 
nasia, with 2 classes; (2) progymnasia, with 4 classes; and (3) gym- 
nasia, with 6 classes. 

Besides these there is one large real-school, of 6 classes, at Belgrade. 

(1) Smailreal-gymnasia are to be established in every one of the capi- 
tals of the 17 districts into which the country is divided. The course of 
instruction in these schools is the same as in the two lower classes of 
the progymnasia and gymnasia, so that scholars leaving the second 
class of the small real-gymnasia enter the third class of the gymnasia. 
Each school has at least 4 teachers. The number of schools at the 
present time is 9, with 430 scholars. 

(2) The course of the progymnasia is the same as that of the 4 lower 
classes of the gymnasia. There are at present 5 such schools, viz: at 
Belgrade, 2; at Schabaz, Negotin, and at Pozarewaz. There are 5 
directors, 582 scholars, and 26 teachers. These progymnasia are of 
great importance, for from them the scholars enter directly the teachers’ 
seminary, the theological seminary, or the agricultural school. 

’ The progymnasium has 4 classes, the course of instruction embracing 
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the following subjects: Religion, Servian language, Slavic language, Ger- 
man, French, arithmetic, geography, (political, physical, and mathe- 
matical,) history of Servia, mathematics, natural philosophy, geometry, 
natural history, drawing, vocal and instrumental music, and gymuastics ; 
the number of hours per week does not exceed 27 in any class, each 
teacher teaching, at most, 20 to 22 hours per week. 

(3) Gymnasia. Of these Servia has two, at Belgrade and at Kragu- 
jewaz. So far they have had 6 classes, but according to a recent order 
a seventh class is to be added. These two gymnasia have 2 directors, 
26 teachers, and 750 scholars. The course of the 4 lower classes is ex- 
actly the same as that of the progymnasia. In the two higher classes 
the following subjects are added: General history, Latin, mathematics, 
physics, rhetorics, poetry, and history of literature. The teachers’ salaries 
vary from $4385 to $330 per annum, with a quinquennial increase of 
$52.50. After having served 30 years, a gymnasium-teacher receives a 


pension of $900. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school is located at Belgrade, in a magnificent building, the gift 
of a patriotic citizen, Anastassiewitsch. It was founded in 1838, but 
not fully organized till 1842. Till the year 1863 it was called the Ly- 
ceum; but at that time it was thoroughly reorganized and divided into 
three faculties: the philosophical, the so-called technical, (mathematics 
and natural sciences,) and the law-faculty. There were, 1870-71, 229 
students, 1 rector, and 13 regular and 2 honorary professors. The 
annual salary of a professor is $637.50, with a quinquennial increase of 
$97.50. After having served for 30 years, a professor is entitled toa 
pension of $1,125 per annum. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


This school was established in 1853, but did not exist very long. Two 
years ago (1872) it was reopened in the city of Pozarewaz. The students 
are supported and educated entirely at the expense of the state. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This school opened at Belgrade in 1864. Many female teachers have 
received their education at this school. It has one director, 7 (female) 
teachers, 9 honorary professors, and 4 (female) assistant teachers. The 
course of instruction extends over 4 years. Scholars enter this school 
from the primary schools. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


This academy was in 1837 established at Pozarewaz, and was trans- 
ferred to Belgrade in 1850. It has a five-years course, 1 director and LO 
professors, and 40 students, who, after having passed the required 


examination, are entirely supported by the state. 
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SCHOOL-FINANCES. 


The annual expenditure for education is $303,000, or the eleventh 
part of the total annual expenditure. The sum expended for the army- 
is only three and a half times as large, which proportion must be con- 
sidered favorable when we remember that in countries like France the 
sum expended for the army is.50 to 60 times as large as the one ex- 
pended for education. School-fees are not paid in any Servian school. 


CONCLUSION. 


The above is a brief outline of the state of education in Servia. Con- 
sidering that 60 years ago Servia did not possess a single school, the 
results achieved since the establishment of Servian independence are 
exceedingly gratifying, and the work is still bravely going on. The 
government sends students abroad every year; thus in 1870, 38, of whom 
13 studied medicine; 5, technics; 2, pedagogies; 2, law; 4, forestry and 
agriculture; 3, theology; 1, mining;.1, political economy ; 5, painting; 
and 2, the postal service of foreign countries. 

Most of the Servian savants are former students of German universi- 
ties and academies. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EGYPT.* 


CHARACTER AND HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 


The most characteristic feature of the Egyptian nation is its stability, 
its spirit of conservatism, for, in spite of centuries of changes throughout 
the world, it presents in many essential respects the same picture as 
three or four thousand years ago. 

The ancient Egyptians no doubt came originally from Central Asia, 
and, as regards their language, belong to the Semitic races. In their 
religion, likewise, in spite of all its apparent pantheism, very marked 
traces of the primitive Asiatic monotheism may be found of that one 
apd invisible God who is the original source of all beings. 

There is and always has been something sad and melancholy in the 
Egyptian character, and speaking of their plaintive melodies Mr. Dor 
has said very truly: “The ancient lamentation of Isis searching her 
Osiris has never ceased in Egypt, and all along her noble river its sounds 
may be heard.” Ancient Egyptian art likewise has a lugubrious and 
funereal character, and seems all to center around death and the tomb. 
Mr. Dor very beautifully remarks: “To the poor laborer who built the 
colossal temples of Thebes and Abydos, nothing in his work spoke of 
life and hope; nothing inspired him with that love of country and of 
art which animated the architect of the Parthenon; nothing spoke to 
him of liberty or power, as did the Forum at Rome; nothing uplifted 
his soul from the dust, like the spires of the Gothic domes rising toward 
Heaven like a erystalized prayer !” 

Caste also exercised its baneful influence and contributed its share 
towards extinguishing in the individual all spontaneousness and spirit of 
enterprise, and impressing on his character that melancholy resignation 
which even in our days is found among the Copts as well as among the 
Mohammedans. 

A brief outline of the history of Egypt will not be out of place here. 
The ten dynasties of the ancient empire, which reigned during about 
seventeen centuries, were succeeded by those of the middle empire, 
which changed the capital and the political and social center of Egypt 
from the north—Memphis and Herakleopolis—to the south, to Thebes. 
A great change took place towards the end of the twelfth dynasty, when 
the neighboring Semitic nations of Syria invaded and conquered 
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*Compiled from “ L’instruction publique en Egypte,” par V. E. Dor, Ph. D.; 399 


pp., Paris, 1872. 
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Egypt. They formed the fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties, and their 
rulers are known by the name of * hyksos” or ‘‘ shepherd-kings.” 

After the expulsion of these kings Egypt rose to new life, but soon, 
through the tyranny of its rulers, the great mass of the common people 
degenerated and became little better than abject slaves of the higher 
classes. From this time up to the reign of Mehemet Ali (1806 to 1849) no 
great change in the condition of the people took place. Egypt, the 
richest land in the world, whose soil yields three crops a year, was no 
longer able to support the population, which in a comparatively short 
time decreased from about nine millions to three. 

Under Alexander and the Ptolemies Egypt externally had a brilliant 
period of life, Alexandria becoming a great center of civilization, and 
Egypt for the second time was the leader of intellectual culture; but 
this civilization was Greek, and foreigners cultivated the arts, philos- 
ophy, and literature, while the country itself derived but few advan- 
tages from it. 

Christianity, which in other countries became a powerful agent of 
civilization, did not do the same for poor downtrodden Egypt, which 
remained in her melancholy and desolation. 

What Christianity had not been able to accomplish was attempted by 
Mohammedanism, which brought at least a powerful Organization and 
a profound faith, not only in its aim and its doetrines, but also in the 
means for carrying out this aim. The passive christianity of the Copts 
could not for a moment sustain the shock of the youthful and ardent 
faith of the Arabs, who became masters of the country, to leave it no 
more. This invasion had a character entirely different from those of 
the “‘hyksos,” the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and became 
actually an immigration, a new population settling down beside the old 
one and in most cases driving it back into obscurity. The two popula- 
tions lived, if not in perfect harmony, at least in comparative peace. 
Mohammedanism made numerous converts among the Copt-population, 
and the number of those who remained faithful to the Christian religion 
gradually diminished till, in our days, it numbers scarcely half a 
million. 

The new Mohammedan population which has actually become the true 
and dominant population of Egypt had many characteristics in common 
with the Copts, and the fatalism of the Koran produced with some slight 
modifications that same social indifference and that absence of individ- 
ual ambition which the spirit of caste had produced among the ancient 
population. After the glories of the great Mohammedan empire had 
passed away, Egypt entered upon one of those periods of historic ob- 
security during which it is impossible to follow the development of a 
nation. One dynasty succeeded the other without taking deep root; 
kalifs, sultans, beys, and pashas have not even sufficient time to 
get firmly seated upon their thrones, and it is in vain to expect from — 
them those reforms which alone could have awakened this stationary — 
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population from its dreamy prejudices; and the political disorder was 
therefore constantly on the increase. 

This state of affairs lasted till the year 1798, when Bonaparte with his 
army invaded the country. In whatever light as to its motives we may 
consider this strange and fantastic expedition, it cannot be denied that 
in its consequences it became a lasting benefit to Egypt. 

Forgotten for centuries, Egypt once more became an active member 
of the family of nations; statesmen, authors, travelers, turned their eyes 
toward the ancient land of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, which in 
_the hands of a man of genius was now to rise to a new life. 

This man was Mehemet Ali, to whom Sultan Selim III intrusted the 
fortunes of the country after its evacuation by the French. His life 
and deeds are so well known that they need not be spoken of here, but 
the character of this extraordinary man and his influence on public 
instruction in Egypt deserve a more than passing notice. 

At an early age he had conceived a strong love for France and every- 
thing French, and this trait in his character prompted him not only to 
copy many French institutions, but also to favor the immigration of 
Frenchmen and to conquer the antipathy to all Europeans which the 
Egyptians felt. His first care was to organize the army on the French 
model. In order to bring about a thorough and lasting reform not only 
of the army but of the whoie state, Mehemet Ali recognized the neces- 
sity of education, and numerous schools of all kinds soon began to 
spring up throughout the whole of Egypt, and if these schools have not 
exercised a more decisive influence on the character of the people, this 
was caused chiefly by the too military or mechanical direction which 
instruction took. The pasha himself set a praiseworthy example, and 
it must be confessed that it was a noble sight to see the old chieftain, 
after having fought victoriously against the Mamelukes, the Turks, and 
the English, sit down at a ripe old age and learn reading and writing. 

From the time of Mehemet Ali, Egypt has been constantly progress- 
ing on the path of civilization; but, in view of the national character of 
the people indicated above, the complete ignorance of the lower classes, 
and the comparative ignorance of the higher classes, it must be said 
‘¢ that, though the Government has done much for education, more re- 
mains to be done, above everything to acclimatize and nationalize 
education, which wherever it has taken root has remained too artificial, 
because it is only an exotic plant, which has not always had the care 
and the soil necessary for its development.” 


PRIMARY ARABIC INSTRUCTION. 


The primary Egyptian schools, kouttab—the remainder of the grand- 
eur of the Arabic empire—are at this present day in a much higher 
state of development than is generally believed outside of Egypt; and 
although they may no longer meet the demands of modern times, hay- 
ing remained stationary for about eight centuries, these schools never- 
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theless possessed a great deal of vital force, enabling them to live 
through centuries of darkness. These primary schools are essentially a 
creation of Mohammedanism, and the reading and writing of portions of 
the Koran formed the chief occupation of the scholars. 

A peculiar feature of the whole system was the foundation of schools 
by wealthy persons, the number of such schools gradually growing 
very large. In many cases the benefactor gave, besides the school- 
house, an annual sum of money for the teacher ; in others, money to be 
devoted to the clothing of poor children, and in some cases, though 
more rarely, a library. 

These primary schools have not changed much, either externally or 
internally. The school-room generally measures 15 by 20 feet and is 
inclosed by a wall only on three sides, and this wall is built up to the 
ceiling on the two sides only, the greater portion of one side fronting on 
the street having a sort of lattice-work, to hide the scholars from the 
gaze of the passers-by and to admit air and a subdued light. The walls 
are generally covered. with verses from the Koran, and on the side 
turning toward Mecca there is a small niche with a plaster-ornament 
representing a holy lamp. The floor is sometimes covered with mats or 
carpets ; otherwise there is no furniture whatever; only in rare cases 
there is a very small desk on which the teacher places his Koran. 
Occasionally one finds school-houses having a second story, used either 
as a library or as the teacher’s dwelling. 

Recently the government has directed its efforts towards establishing 
schools more in accordance with the wants of modern life, so that the 
school-houses described above will gradually disappear. 

The Egyptian schools are, as regards the way in which they are sup- 
ported, divided into three kinds: schools with ancient endowments and 
subject to government-inspection ; schools having endowments, but in- 
dependent of the government, and schools having no endowment and 
being in nowise subordinate to the ministry of public instruction. > 

The teachers (fiki) are not generally men of any great attainments; 
all that is required of them is to know the Koran by heart; and this 
mere mechanical knowledge frequently hides the greatest ignorance. 
Besides the Koran, the jiki does not know much, except a few simple 
rules of arithmetic and some fantastic notions regarding geography. 

The salary which the jiki receives is, of course, very small. On the 
last day of the week (Thursday) the scholars bring each one or two pias- — 
ters, (the piaster is equal to five cents,) so that the average annual salary 
comes to about $80 or 8100. 

The children go to school in the morning not to leave it till about 6 
o’clock in the evening, except on Thursdays, when, on account of the 
coming Sabbath, (Friday,) they Jeave at noon. They either bring their 
food along or give half a piaster to the teacher, who supplies them with 
some dates, beans, and a piece of bread. 

The first years of their life the children spend in the harem, which 
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they leave, when about 6 or 7 years of age, to attend school. Mr. 
Dor gives the following graphic description of a school in full opera- 
tion: “The teacher and the scholars sit on the floor, the former gen. 
erally near the door or in that corner of the room which has the best 
light, the children grouped around him. This assembly of white, tawny, 
and black figures, with their glittering eyes; their red lips wide open, 
showing two rows of shining teeth; with their round heads, some freshly 
shaved, others with short hair; with their long blue garments, from 
under which the naked feet peep forth—all this, framed by the charac- 
teristic Arabie architecture and seen in the dim twilight found in all 
Egyptian houses, forms a very pretty picture.” 

The apparatus which the scholar brings to school with him is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting of a wooden slate, sometimes of thin iron; a 
leather case containing some reeds to write with, and, fastened to it, a 
little iron box, with a sponge steeped in ink. 

The teacher never teaches a whole class at one and the same time, 
but only one scholar. Every child in his turn comes up to the teacher, 
sits down by his side, recites what he has learned, shows what he has 
written, receives a new task, and resumes his place among the other 
scholars. The scholars commence by learning the letters and the num- 
bers, with their value. They have to repeat them and write them till 
they are thoroughly acquainted with them. Then follow simple sylla- 
bles commencing with consonants and then syllables commencing with 
vowels. From this they progress to the study of words and phrases, 
mostly taken from the Koran. The teacher writes the words on the 
child’s slate, Jets him spell and pronounce them aloud, and then the 
child practices the writing. When the child can read words or short 
phrases, the teacher inscribes some characters on his slate in colored 
ink; and the father, after having convinced himself of the progress made 
by his child, generally sends the teacher a present of one or two pias- 
ters. As soon as the child knows how to read, he commences to learn 
the Koran by heart, and as there is but rarely more than one copy of 
the sacred volume in a school, the teacher writes verse after verse on 
the child’s slate, to be learned by heart. All this learning is done aloud, 
and the noise resulting from it is considerable ; still, discipline is rigidly 
maintained by a prompt and energetic application of the jus flagelli. 
The study of the Koran in the primary schools is entirely mechanical, 
no explanation or commentary whatever being given. Afterachild has 
gone in this manner through the whole of the Koran, his education 
is considered finished, and, though his knowledge is limited, it must be 
stated that at any rate he has learned to read and write correctly. 

Arithmetic is but rarely taught in those schools which are not under 
government-superintendence, for the simple reason that the teachers 
know but very little of it themselves. If a child is obliged to have 
some knowledge of arithmetic, he studies it with a rabani or public 
weigher or he is apprenticed to a merchant. Other subjects—such as 
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history and geography—are not taught at all, although it is the inten- 
tion to make a beginning in this direction in the government-schools. 

As will be seen from the above, the study of the Koran is the chief 
object of the Arabic schools, and reading and writing are only consid- 
ered as means for reaching this object. Only very gradually does the 
primary school begin to assume a more practical character. This ten- 
dency of the school to become more and more a purely lay institution is 
shown above everything else in the disappearance of the prayers which, 
during the first half of this century, formed an important subject of in- 
struction in all the schools, while at present they are only taught in 
some of the country-schools. How beneficial it will prove to the people, 
if gradually the light of knowledge begins to shine in Egypt, may be 
inferred from the following fact, showing how wide-spread the most 
absurd superstitions still are. When, on the 4th of February, 1872, an 
aurora borealis was seen at Alexandria, many people believed that it 
was produced by the blood of the steer Koutouhia, which had rushed 
toward the sky when wounded by Bahamout. 

The number of children attending school—quite large in the cities— 
is Small in the rural districts, where, in spite of numerous schools, the 
most profound ignorance reigns, The teachers of many of these schools, 
entirely isolated and separated from all intellectual intercourse, are 
frequently as ignorant as the poor fellahs—peasants—themselves ; and 
then (in Egypt, as everywhere) it does not suffice to have attended 
school in order to acquire a good elementary education; and as the 
method pursued does not develop the intellect, the result is in most 
cases that nothing of what has been sown in the school germinates and 
ripens. As the knowledge of reading and writing is closely united to 
a knowledge of the Koran, it gradually vanishes from want of exercise, 
and when the child has arrived at the period of manhood but little of 
all he learned at school remains. Mr. Jules Simon has proved that in 
France one-fourth of the male population is illiterate at the age of 
20, while only one-eighth does not attend school; and this decrease 
could no doubt be shown to be still larger in Egypt, if there were any 
possibility of obtaining reliable statistics on this point. 

Once a year, during the month of Ramadan (October) or the month 
of Chaaban, preceding it, examinations are held; clothes and shoes, and 
occasionally a small sum of money, are distributed to the children, the 
money for such distributions being derived from the endowment-funds 
and a procession parades the streets, headed by the best scholars. 

Such is the actual state of the purely Arabic schools, which are not 
under the superintendence of the government. Some of them are 
entirely independent of the ministry of public instruction. These 
schools are exactly in the same state to-day as they were centuries ago. 
With that tenacity and stability peculiar to Mohammedan institutions, 
they have survived all the political revolutions through which Egypt 


has passed. They have not followed on the road of reform which Egypt 
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has pursued since the reign of Mehemet Ali; or, rather, the government, 
renouncing all idea of reforming them, has preferred to raise by the 
side of them other primary schools resembling those of Europe. The 
only important innovation has been the introduction of a little element- 
ary arithmetic; and even to this the majority of the old schools have 
refused to submit, contenting themselves to teach their scholars the 
numbers. 

There are no schools for girls, with the exception of. the school for 
nurses at Old Cairo and of such as are supported by the Copts or the va- 
rious Huropean colonies. For years the ministry has talked of opening 
an immense institution for the education of young girls; the plans have 
been made and the work has even been commenced, but nothing more 
is being done. 

The education of girls does, unfortunately, in Egypt, not as yet belong 
to the domain of public instruction. Whatever progress Egypt may 
make on the field of education, there will always be an immense gap, 
viz, the education of women; and consequent upon this the education 
of the child by the mother. M. Dor remarks, very truly, ‘‘ However 
great may be the number of schools and however ardent the zeal of the 
teachers, rest assured that a solid, universal, and enlightened system of 
primary instruction will only be found where woman is educated. Edu- 
cate woman! ought to be the cry raised before every ministry of public 
instruction. Educate woman! for if the mother can read and write, 
then not only will the child go to school, but it will reap a double ben- 
efit from its schooling. Educate woman! for the woman of to-day is 
the mother of the generation of to-morrow. Truly, if the sad alterna- 
tive were placed before me to choose between schools for girls and 
schools for boys, I would prefer the former, sure that what would thereby 
be neglected would be largely gained in another way by leading mothers 
to become themselves the teachers of their children. 

“ But in Egypt it would be useless to combat against nature and old- 
established usages. The young girls become marriageable at the age 
of 12, and it is almost impossible for them to get any sort of solid edu- 
cation.” 

Among the higher classes the girls are occasionally instructed by edu- 
cated native women or European governesses, but there is no public sys- 
tem of instruction for girls. 
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Statistics of primary Arabic schools, (kouttab,) 1871. 
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SUPERIOR ARABIC INSTRUCTION. 


“To superior Arabic instruction at the time of its greatest splendor 
may be applied the epithet given to France during the second empire, 
‘Great centers of light in the midst of dense darkness,’ and these cen- 
ters of light unfortunately had the character of light-houses, seen from 
afar, while their immediate neighborhood remained in darkness.” 

It would lead too far in this. place to give a history of Arabic science 
from its beginning till its period of splendor and its final decline. It 
will be sufficient to give a brief sketch of the Mohammedan University 
of Egypt, El Azhar, its history, and present condition. 

This institution of learning is as old as Cairo, having been founded 
in the year 970, by the Fatimide General Gauhar, and its name, El Azhar, 
means “the flourishing.” The building was partially destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1302, but immediately restored, and enlarged and reno- 
vated in 1596. During the French invasion of 1798 the president— 
sheik—of El Azhar was called upon to play a part in politics, for to him 
Bonaparte addressed himself to demand the surrender of the city of 
Cairo, and on the following day the sheik published a solemn proclama- 
tion in favorof the French. Under the arches of this venerable building, 
Bonaparte, clad in Oriental garb, sat down with the learned sheiks, on 
the 20th of August of the same year, the birthday of the prophet, and 
recited with them verses of the Koran and an interminable litany on the 
life of Mohammed. 

The extent of the buildings may be judged from the fact that when, on 
the 21st of October, 1798, an insurrection broke out against the French, 
fifteen thousand insurgents found a place of refuge within its walls, and 
did not surrender till Bonaparte brought artillery to bear upon it. 

The main building, the mosque, has an irregular pentagonal shape 
and is surrounded on all sides by different buildings and court-yards, 
leaving only room for four gates. The southwestern gate is the chief 
entrance, and leads into a small court, from which an ancient portal 
opens into the great court, on which the mosque faces. This mosque is 
a vast hall, whose ceiling, blackened by age and the smoke of twelve 
hundred lamps, is supported by three hundred and eighty ancient pillars. 

El Azhar has always had a great fame, and thousands of students 
have come here from all parts of the Mohammedan world. Even at this 
day there are students from India and Soudan, each country or province 
establishing endowments for the support of their students. 

The students are distributed in riwaks, or halls, and harahs, or quar- 
ters, the latter corresponding to the country or province of the student. 
There are thirty-one riwaks and twelve harahs. Egypt, of course, s send 
the largest number of students and possesses the greatest endowm¢ ps, 
but students come from Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Sennaar, Darfouar, 
Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, Koordistan, and India. Though the build- 
ings are so vast, they are not large enough to accommodate all the 
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students, and those who possess private means—and they are, perhaps, 
the majority—live in adjoining caravansaries. 

The Mohammedan religion has seventy-six sects, four of which only are 
orthodox, the other seventy-two being considered as heretics. These 
four orthodox sects are the Chaféites, the Malékites, the Hanéfites, 
and the Hambalites; taking their names from their founders. There 
are but very slight differences between these sects regarding points of 
doctrine, and nothing like the sectarian rivalries existing among Chris- 
tians is found among them. All the students of El Azhar belong to 
these four sects, each having its own sheik or president. 

The chief sheik or chief of the mosque, to whom all the others are 
subordinate, is appointed by the government, and his office is considered 
as one of the highest in Egypt. He appoints the sheik for each riwak 
and is attended by ® number of choristers, vergers, and ushers. The 
chief cook also receives his directions from him. Each riwak has a large 
number of servants, among them twenty barbers. 

There are 314 professors, 143 of whom are Chaféites, 97 Malékites, 
70 Hanéfites, and only 4 Hambalites. Their pay is only raised by 
voluntary contributions from the students, their position being consid- 
ered one of honor rather than of emolument. Many of them hold at 
the same time other offices, such as that of preacher in other mosques, 
and professor in the higher government-schools. 

Till quite recently the manner of appointing professors was very primi- 
tive, the whole consisting in the advanced students gathering around them 
those who had not progressed so rapidly, and thus gradually enlarging 
the circle of their hearers. Many abuses, however, had crept in, and 
in 1872 the Khédive signed a law which had been prepared by the 
chief sheik, intended to regulate the appointment of professors. <Ac- 
cording to the provisions of this law, candidates for professorships must 
hand to the ministry of public instruction a list of the subjects they de- 
sire to teach, and will then be examined in these subjects by an examin. 
ing committee of six wlemas—priests and lawyers. If the result of this 
examination is satisfactory the Khédive will issue the certificate of pro- 
fessorship. ° 

The students scarcely ever leave the mosque. El Azhar becomes to 
them an adopted country, to which they remain faithful all their life. 
While the European student hastens to leave the alma mater to enter 
active life, there is absolutely no limit but death to the studies at El 
Azhar, and a student with silvery beard and hair is no unfrequent oc- 
currence in this republic of letters. The average length of time, however, 
which a student has to stay at El Azhar to finish his studies is two to 
\pee 2 ears, although many stay four to six years. 

\as diseases of the eye are very common in Egypt, there are hundreds 
of blind students at El Azhar, who have a riwak—hall—to themselves. 

Every morning all the students attend prayers, and then collect in 


small groups around their professors to receive their instruction. The 
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course of studies at El Azhar is limited, because its object is solely to 
educate jiki, lawyers, and theologians. There are four divisions, or 
grades, of study, the first two comprising the preparatory studies, viz, 
grammar and syntax; the third, called ‘‘aélm and tauhib,” is the doctrine 
of the unity of God and his attributes; the fourth comprises law, and 
consists of learning by heart innumerable commentaries of the Koran, 
explaining the principles of jurisprudence. This study is intimately 
connected with the exegesis of the Koran, which forms the basis of all 
superior Mohammedan instruction and is divided into two parts, viz, in- 
terpretation and tradition, which latter requires long study, as one of 
the manuals contains no less than 7,275 traditions. There arenumerous 
manuals, both in prose and in verse, to aid in these studies. 

Besides the above-mentioned four studies, which are considered the 
most important, the following subjects are taught to some extent: rhet- 
orice, prosody, logic, arithmetic, and mathematics. Although much is 
read and learned the results are but meager, as it may be said that all the 
studies are pursued in by far too mechanical a manner. The students 
of El Ahzar by constant practice reach a most astonishing facility of 
committing anything to memory, but all they learn in this manner re- 
mains a dead knowledge, their intellect and their reasoning faculties not 
being developed in the least. 

There are similar schools connected with some of the mosques, but 
they are al] more or less perfect imitations of El Azhar, and are not 
deserving of notice. 

The total number of students of El Azhar was in 1871, 9,668. 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Of these, deserve to be mentioned first the primary schools of the 
Copts, of which there are quite a number. They resemble the kouttab 
in every respect, with the only exception that instead of the Koran the 
Psalms and the Gospels are read and learned by heart, and that, in ad- 
dition to reading and writing, singing is taught, confined, however, to 
the singing of a few religious hymns. 

With regard to one point, however, the Copts possess a decided supe- 
riority over their Mohammedan conquerors, in feeling the necessity of 
educating women; thus there are at Cairo two Copt-schools for girls, 
the one at Esbékieh with 95 pupils, and the other at Hart Saggain with 
41. The course of instruction in these schools comprises reading, writing, 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, vocal music, and needlework. 
These primary Copt-schools are supported in the same manner as the 
Mohammedan ones. 

The Copts possess two colleges at Cairo, one at Hart Saggain and 
the other near the Metropolitan Church. The former has 3 classes 
with 125 students and 8 professors. The course of study includes French, 
English, Italian, Arabic, and arithmetic. The latter and by far supe- 


rior institution—the great college—numbers 243 students, with 12 pro- 
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fessors and 6 assistant professors. It occupies a fine building, with 
spacious, well-lighted and ventilated school-rooms. The course of in- 
struction comprises the Coptic language, Arabic, French, English, 
Italian, vocal music, arithmetic, elements of geometry, history, geog- 
raphy, and logic. . 

Instruction in these two Copt-colleges and in the two schools for 
girls is entirely gratuitous. The spirit of religious tolerance is so stroug 
in Egypt that the great college is actually attended by about 20 Mo- 
hammedans, 4 Armenians, and 10 Syrian Catholics. The Khédive, 
with his accustomed generosity and entirely overlooking the difference 
of creed, has donated to the four Copt-schools of Cairo fertile lands to 
the amount of upwards of 1,500 acres, the income from which amply 
suffices for their support. 

The Jews likewise support a number of schools in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria; primary schools, where the children learn Hebrew and Arabic, 
reading and writing, avd oceasionally Italian, which language is of 
great importance to the Jews in their commercial transactions. Some 
of the Jewish primary schools are also attended by girls, while others 
are for girls exclusively. 

The largest educational establishment which the Jews have founded 
in Egypt is the college Darb el Iahoud, at Cairo. This institution— 
founded in 1860—owes its existence to the liberality of Mr. Samuel 
Rubino, It is in every respect well managed and the pupils receive a 
good solid education. The course of study embraces Hebrew, French, 
Italian, vocal music, geography, cosmography, history, and arithmetic. 
The number of pupils whose age varies between 6 and 15 is 85, who are 
instructed by two rabbis and three professors, one of whom is at the 
same time president of the college. 

The few schools of the Catholic Copts are nearly all located i in Upper 
Egypt and are attended by about 220 scholars. 

The Syrian Maronites have three schools, differing but little from the 
kouttab, with the exception of the Psalms and Gospels being used 
instead of the Koran and the scholars sitting on benches instead of on 
the floor. 

The Syrian-Greek Catholics have recently opened a flourishing school 
at Alexandria. 


GOVERNMENT-SCHOOLS ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


As has been said before, it was Mehemet Ali who began the work of 
reform in Egypt. He commenced by reforming the army, and went on 
to establish numerous schools, all organized on the French plan, pri- 
mary schools, a military academy, an artillery-school, a naval academy, 
an infantry-school, and even a school of military music, but above all a 
great college, (to which Mehemet Ali sent his sons,) which at one time 
numbered more than 1,500 pupils and received the name ‘School of 
Princes.” A school of languages was opened in the palace of Esbékieh, 
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60 select pupils of which were formed into a bureau of translation, which 
still exists, and somewhat later a school of topographical engineering 
was founded. 

All the schools foutided by Mehemet Ali were based on the educa- 
tional wants of a standing army of 150,000 men, and when the army in 
1841 was, officially at least, reduced to 12,000 men, the schools of every 
kind gradually declined, both in numbers and in efficiency, so that when 
Abbas Pasha, on ascending the throne in 1848, had the original idea of 
holding an examination of teachers and pupils, he found that they ri- 
valed each other in ignorance. Abbas Pasha, being a man of quick 
resolution and seeing the necessity of a radical reform, commenced by 
closing all the schools founded by Mehemet Ali. It had been bis in- 
tention to start them afresh on a new basis, but other cares engaged his 
attention, and nothing came of it. 

Abbas’s successor, Said Pasha, who began to reign in 1854, revived 
some of the schools, especially the school of medicine, and showed hin. 
self extremely liberal towards the schools of the European colonies, but 
the great work of reform was reserved to his successor, the present 
Khédive, Ismail Pasha, who ascended the throne in 1863. 

He was the first Egyptian ruler who felt the necessity of not only 
founding a number of schools, but of an organic law of public instruc. 
tion. Such a law was sanctioned by the Khédive in 1868.* According 
to this law all the public schools are of three grades, primary, second- 
ary, and superior; and besides these there are the special schools. 

With regard to the primary schools, the koutiab, the law provides 
that arithmetic must be taught in all, and that in the larger cities they 
shall become, in the full sense of the word, preparatory institutions for 
the secondary schools, by adding to their programme some modern lan- 
guage and the elements of geography and history. The law also urges 
the parents to provide more liberally for the teachers of their children. 

The most flourishing of all the schools is the school of medicine, 
founded by Mehemet Ali in 1827, which has had some of the most 
eminent Huropean physicians as professors, while at present all the 
professors are natives. Connected with it are a school of pharmacy, a 
large hospital, achemical laboratory, (which provides all the necessary 
drugs and medicines for the government-pharmacies throughout the 
provinces,) a botanic garden, a library, and a museum of anatomy and 
natural history. A very important establishment is the school for nurses, 
which to its students gives not only the special instruction required, but 
also a more general education than is usually found among women in 
the East. 

At Boulak, the port of Cairo, on the Nile, there are most extensive 
government-establishments, comprising a foundery for guns and railroad- 
a and a printing-office where all the text-books are printed. 


* The law is given in full below. 
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Mehemet Ali had already had the idea of establishing in this great 
industrial center a school of the mechanic arts, but did not find time to 
carry out this idea. It was taken up, however, by the present Khédive, 
and this school is now one of the most admirably arranged in Egypt. 
The course lasts three years, and the students have the very best oppor- 
tunities to study the mechanic arts not only theoretically, but also prac- 
tically, and manufacturers frequently apply to the director for students 
to become, after having finished their studies, foremen in various fac- 
tories. 

In 1864 the school of Darb en Nasrieh, so called from the street in 
which it is located, was founded by the Khédive as a sort of preliminary 
school. The two lower classes study only reading, writing, and the Koran; 
the study of Arabic grammar commences in the third class and that. of 
arithmetic and French inthe fourth. From this class on, the scholars 
are formed into divisions, according to the language which they choose 
for their study, viz, French, English, or German. ‘The study of the 
Koran stops after the fourth class, and its place is taken by the study of 
the Turkish language, Arabic syntax, and geography. Linear drawing, 
which was taught formerly, has been replaced by free-hand drawing. 
Arithmetic is taught very thoroughly in the higher classes. This school 
has both for boarders and day-scholars. 

The polytechnic school—frequently called, after the street where it is 
located, the school of Darb el Gamamis—is the largest and most im- 
portant of all the government-schools on the European plan. A spacious 
building contains the ministry of public instruction, a preparatory school, 
the polytechnic school proper, a library, the bureau of translation, and 
a large amphitheater for public examinations. The whole building is 
built entirely in the modern style and the arrangements for light and 
ventilation are perfect throughout. Mostof the scholars are day-scholars, 
only the students of the polytechnic school proper being boarders. The 
students choose between an English and a French division, in which the 
study of either of these languages is more thorough and serves as @ 
means of conveying other knowledge. Connected with the polytechnic 
school is a law-school, which no doubt is destined one day to exercise a 
great influence, when the Mohammedan code of laws shall be reformed. 
In this school not only Arabic law is taught, but also Roman and French 
law. One section of the polytechnic school is devoted to book-keeping 
and surveying and furnishes most of the employés in the government 
offices. Since 1871 the school possesses a very valuable collection of 
physical apparatus. The library, already rich, is constantly increasing, 
and contains a large number of beautiful and highly valuable Arabic 
manuscripts. The director of the school publishesa scientific and literary 
review, which is gratuitously distributed to the students and has exer- 
cised a very beneficial influence by awakening among them a taste for 
reading and studying. Many of the students themselves contribute 
articles to this review. 
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The school of Egyptology, under the direction of Professor Brugsch,* 
is of no practical importance, but of the highest scientific value. 

In Alexandria a school, Ras el Tin, has been founded in 1864, com- 
bining two schools, an elementary school and a preparatory school for. 
higher studies. 

Similar schools are at Benha, in Lower Egypt, and at Syout, in Upper 
Egypt. 

Two colleges have also been recently started at Cairo, where the 
scholars pay a small school-fee, and are not—as is the case in the 
other government-schools—entirely supported by the government. | 

Two educational institutions, holding the middie place between the 
college and the kouttab, the school of the Wakfs and the school of Ratib 
Pasha, have been founded at Alexandria, where the Koran, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, and arithmetic are taught. 

For a number of years the Egyptian government was in the habit of 
sending annually, at the government-expense, a number of young men 
to Paris for the purpose of studying there; but as the results of this 
so-called “ Kgyptian mission” were not commensurate with the sums 
expended for this purpose—many of the young men contracting idle 
and vicious habits—it has been entirely abandoned. 


SCHOOLS OF THE EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN COLONY. 


In order to remedy the want of European schools, of which the French 
colony complained, Mehemet Ali, in 1844, called in the Sisters of St. 
Vincent and the Lazarist Fathers. | 

The Sisters immediately set to work and opened a school, while the 
Fathers contented themselves with building a church. Feeling, how- 
ever, that they had been called to Egypt for educational purposes and 
not wishing to do anything in the matter themselves, they called from 
Europe some Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who founded a free 
school close to the establishment of the Lazarist Fathers. For six years 
the two orders lived peacefully together, but it soon became apparent 
that the Brothers were constantly encroaching upon the rights of the 


*Prof. Heinrich Karl Brugsch, who has recently been appointed by the Khédive 
minister of public instruction, is one of the most extraordinary scientific men of mod- 
ern times ; as Mr. Dor remarks: ‘ One of those rare men who come into the world with 
the full panoply of science, like Minerva from Jupiter’s head.” A brief sketch of his 
life will not be out of place. H. K. Brugsch was born, February 18, 1827, at Berlin, 
the son of poor parents, and at a very early age commenced the study of Egyptology, 
publishing his first important work—a grammar of the Demotic hieroglyphics—while 
still a scholar in the Berlin gymnasium. In 1854 he paid his first visit to Egypt, and 
on his return was appointed professor at the Berlin university and curator of the 
Egyptian museum in that city. In 1864 he was appointed Prussian consul at Cairo, 
where he has since resided. An indefatigable worker and brilliant writer, he has 
devoted his whole energy to the study of Egypt, ancient and modern, its traditions, 
history, language, literature, and social life. His works on the subject—written partly 
in Latin, German, and French—are as numerous as they are exhaustive. He has also 
founded a special “ periodical of Egyptology,” published in the German language. 
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Fathers, and in 1852 the former were obliged to seek another place for 
their school, while the Fathers also commenced one. 

Besides these two schools there are the following Roman-Catholic 
schools: Those of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, and the Franciscan Sisters. All of these have both 
boarders and day-scholars. 

The Protestants soon followed. Between 1855 and 1866 the Ameri- 
cans established schools at Cairo, Alexandria, Medinet el Fayoum, 
Syout, Kous, and Mansurah. The Scotch mission established a school 
at Alexandria, and Miss Whately opened one at Cairo, under the an- 
spices of the English mission. The youngest of these establishments is 
the one founded by the Chrischona mission near Basel, Switzerland, in 
1865. 

These Protestant schools differ from those of the Roman-Catholic 
orders by making no distinction between paying and non-paying schol- 
ars. The school forms one harmonious whole. The principle of gratui- 
tous instruction is admitted in the American and German schools, and 
paying for instruction is made optional in the English and Scotch 
schools, But in all of them there is the most perfect equality between 
the scholars The girls’ schools have among their pupils quite a number 
of young Mohammedan girls. 

The mission-schools brought about the foundation of lay schools. The 
Greek and Italian colonies especially made great efforts to have schools 
where their children would not be under the care of priests or preachers. 

In 1860 Raphael and Anania Abed founded a Greek college at Cairo, 
which is well arranged and judiciously managed. This college com. 
prises primary, intermediate, and higher classes. Greek forms a favor- 
ite study, and it is a real pleasure to see with what ease the scholars 
read and explain the speeches of Lysias and Demosthenes, the epics of 
Homer, and the historic works of Xenophon. The Lancastrian system 
is followed in the primary classes. Besides this one there are other 
Greek colleges and schools at Cairo and Alexandria. 

There are a number of Italian schools, the best of which is the Italian 
college at Alexandria, which, in every sense of the word, may be called 
a model establishment. 


Statistics of governmental, denominational, and European schools, 1871-72. 
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_ Statistics of governmental, denominational, and European schools, 1871~72—Continued. 
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ORGANIC LAW OF 1868 REGULATING PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The old schools founded by the liberality of charitable persons, both 
in Cairo and in the provinces, will not undergo any change in case their 
revenue is sufficient. 

If this is not the case and if the schools are well located and in a fit 
condition for the reception of scholars, they will come under the control 
of His Highness the Khédive and his minister. 

If it is necessary to rebuild a primary village-school, the expenses 
will be borne by the moudyrieh, (great center or province.) The plan 
must be approved by a competent architect. 

The expenses for building national colleges in the capitals of the 
moudyrieh will be met by the province concerned. The plan will be 
drawn by an expert. 

Parents will supply their children with text-books, &c. 

Care will be taken to avoid as much as possible the former arrange- 
ment of having the schools inspected by different mouffatish, (inspect- 
ors.) 4 

The moaddib (teachers) and the arif (monitors) will be supported by 
the parents, for the sum given them every Thursday is not sufficient. 

The preceding applies particularly to village-schools. As regards 
the schools in the capitals of moudyrieh, the government will supply 
the funds for food and lodging of the teachers, while the parents will 
bear the expense for school-furniture. 

The scholars of village-schools will spend the day in the school-house 
only to leave it in the evening. 


All the schools will follow strict regulations ; the inspectors will make 
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frequent inspections and hold an annual examination for the benefit of 
the scholars and for that of the government. 

According to the report made, it is necessary to found a school at the 
center of every moudyrieh and in all the large cities; the number of 
scholars should be proportionate to the population. 

The teachers, in imparting instruction, will follow a progressive course. 

The schools will be located as near as possible to railroad-stations, on 
government-lands, or, if this be impossible, in a favorable location. 

The school-house must be large enough to accommodate all the schol- 
ars. Wherever the school has both Mohammedan and Copt scholars, 
the first class will have two divisions for religious instruction; all 
the other studies will be in common. 

Wherever there are wealthy and indigent scholars, the school-con- 
tributions will be divided proportionately among the parents by the 
government. The children of the wealthy will be clothed by their pa- 
rents and those of the indigent by the government. 

If scholars live far from the school, they will sleep in the school- 
house; if they live near, it will be optional with them where they wish 
to sleep. 

When the family of a giver of an endowment becomes extinct, the 
endowment passes entirely into the hands of the school-authorities. A 
list is kept in the moudyriehs and in the provincial archives of all 
the donations made by parents of scholars. These donations will be 
transmitted to the ministry of public instruction and will be used in 
meeting the expenses of public instruction. 

All contributions are thankfully received and added to the income 
from the 22,230 acres of land given to the school by the Khédive, for 
which the scholars ought to be thankful to His Highness. 

Instruction is imparted free of charge. 

_ There will be three kinds of schools, viz: First, primary city-schools; 
second, primary village-schools; third, primary schools in the capitals 
of moudyriehs. 

I.— PRIMARY CITY-SCHOOLS. 


According to the report of the committee, there were in Cairo, Old 
Cairo, and Boulak 222 schools, viz: 8 having more than 100 scholars, 
others averaging 40 to 50, and some having only 5 or 6. 

These schools are divided into three kinds, viz: First, endowed 
schools under governmental superintendence ; second, endowed schools 
judependent of the government; third, schools without endowments, 
and likewise independent of the government. 

All the schools come under one of these three heads. The provincial 
schools should be placed on the same footing as those of Cairo. 

There are schools which are falling in ruins, and yet have scholars, 
while others entirely new have none; some are constructed in accord- 
ance with the rules of health, while others have no regard to these rules 
whatever; some have rich endowments and others have none. It 
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has therefore been resolved to establish complete equality between all 
the schools, and with this view the following has been decreed : 

ARTICE 1. If a small school has been opened recently without an en- 
dowment and in an unhealthy building, it will be closed. With the 
consent of the parents, the scholars will be distributed among better- 
situated schools. Tbe building, ifit has no proprietor, will be sold, and 
the money be devoted to the foundation of new schools for the study 
of the Koran or to some other religious object. 

ART. 2. If a school-building is so dilapidated as to be beyond the 
hope of repair, the scholars will be distributed as above. The building 
may then be let as a store and the money received for rent be used for 
educational purposes. 

ART. 3. If a school possessing an endowment is in a bad or danger- 
ous state, it will be closed and the scholars distributed as above, till a 
sum sufficient to make the necessary repairs has been collected. If the 
amount of the endowment should warrant it, the repairs will be made 
immediately. 

ART. 4. If a competent physician certifies that an endowed school is 
in a condition dangerous to the health of the scholars, inquiries will first 
be made whether the endowment will be large enough for the necessary 
repairs. If this is not the case, the course mentioned in Article 3 
will be pursned, unless some charitable person be willing to bear the 
expense of the repairs; for health of body is the principal thing. 

ART. 5. If a school in a town where there are many scholars proves 
too small, it will be enlarged, either at the expense of the public treas- 
ury or at that of some charitable person, unless the ori ginal endowment 
be sufficient, which, of course, would be better. 

Art. 6. If the founder of a school has destined it for the study of 
some special branch, which is no longer in use, and if the endowment 
has become extinct, the building can be used for giving instruction in 
some more modern study, if a person is found willing to pay for it. 

Art. 7. If, on the contrary, a school which has been founded for the 
study of religion is without pupils, bat possesses a fund, any person 
may, by endowing it with another fund, have some new study intro- 
duced. 

ArT. 8. If any one has made an endowment for his children, but to 
be used for the benefit of the poor in case his family becomes extinct, 
the funds are to be applied to schools. 

ART. 9. The same rule will be observed if any one has made a similar 
endowment and appointed an executor. 

ART. 10. If there is no objection raised in high places, all the endow- 
ments coming under Articles 8 and 9 will be examined. If the executor 
is a suitable man, he will be retained; if not, he will be replaced by 
another. If there is no executor, one will be provided, and the money 
will be used for school-purposes, according to the directions of the 
Khédive. 
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Of the education of children. 


ArT. 11. If a school has seventy and more scholars, the necessary 
teachers will be appointed and paid from the endowment-fund. These 
teachers will teach writing, arithmetic, some commercial knowledge, 
grammar, ancient history, geography, one modern language, and the 
rules of politeness. 

ART. 12. If a school enjoying an endowment is not subject to the 
superintendence of the government and the endowment is sufficient, 
the same action will be taken as mentioned in Article 11. If this is not 
the case, the required sum will be raised by drawing on other endow- 
ments. The endowments designated by Articles 8,9, and 10 will, if 
they are insufficient, be distributed to the parents, but their school-fees 
will be required of them on the first day of every month. 

ART. 13. The primary schools, whether under the superintendence of 
the government or not, ought to limit their instruction to reading, writ- 
ing, and elements of arithmetic. 

ART. 14. Schools which are not under the superintendence of the 
government ought at least to teach the subjects mentioned in Article 13; 
but if the founder wishes to have professors of other branches, as in 
great schools, the “divan” (government-bureau) in charge of the en- 
dowments will aid him. 

ART. 15. The paying of school-fees will be continued, as well as all 
the payments made to professors, in all the schools. 


Of teachers (maallim) and professors, (moaddib.) 


ART. 16. The ministry of public instruction appoints teachers and 
gives them certificates after they have passed their examination. 

AkT. 17. Teachers and professors will live up to the precepts of mo- 
rality, will have good manners, will be thoroughly versed in the Koran, 
be able to write well, and know the numbers. 


Of teaching and rewards. 


ART. 18. Children enter the school at will, and when they have 
learned everything, pass into higher classes, and are admitted to ex- 
-amination in the government-classes. 

ART. 19. During the month of Chaaban (September) the children 
of each ward will be examined, and those who distinguish themselves 
will have public rejoicings and a procession. 

This applies to the primary schools; in the higher schools the procession 
will be accompanied by military music. 

ART. 20. Every year the government will give rewards to good 
scholars, consisting, in the primary schools, of ink-stands, small books, 
&¢c., with some other objects, in addition, in the higher schools. 

Art. 21. Scholars whose conduct has been faultless receive fine 
clothes for festival-days. . 
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Of school-furniture and apparatus. 


ART. 22. The necessary books are the Koran, the alphabet, and man- 
uals of politeness, geography, ancient history, arithmetic, and drawing. 
They are printed by the government and distributed by the ministry of 
public instruction. The teachers will collect the fees from the scholars 
and remit them to the ministry. 

Art. 23. The school-furniture will consist of a chair for the teacher, 
wooden benches for the scholars in the secondary schools, and matting 
in the primary schools. In the endowed schools, the furniture will be 
paid for from the endowment-fund, while in other schools the founder 
will supply the necessary funds. 


New schools. 


ART. 24. New schools will be built according to a plan submitted to 
the ministry of public instruction, which will also appoint the teacher. 


Of the sanitary condition of the scholars. 


- ART. 25. Children afflicted with serious or contagious diseases are not 
permitted to attend school, while weak children or those afflicted with 
some bodily defect may do so. 

ART. 26. The physician of the ward will visit the schools from time 
to time and see to it that the sanitary condition of the building and of 
the children is properly looked after. 


Il.—PRIMARY VILLAGE-SCHOOLS. 
Of building and repairing primary schools. 


ART. 27. Instruction ought to be given in a good building, pleasing 
to the children who, by the ministry of public instruction, are called to 
pass their childhood there. If the existing school-building answers, it 
is well; if not, it must be repaired, and the expenses for such repairing 
will be borne by the community. 


Hxpenses for primary schools. 


ART. 28. In the capitals of the moudyrieh—provinces—the inhabit- 
ants will contribute their share towards the expenses for school-build- 
ings, furniture, and the salary of the teacher. If, however, there is an 
endowment, all the expenses will be defrayed from it. The text-books 
and apparatus will consist of nothing but the Koran and a small slate. 
If the children are orphans, the community will take the place of the 


parents. 
Of instruction. 


ART. 29. Instruction ought to be the same everywhere—good and 


continued. The text-books used besides the Koran will be approved by 
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the ministry of public instruction, in order that these books may be 
suited to the wants of the scholars. In the villages and hamlets it is 
sufficient to teach the Koran and thenumbers. Instruction is not limited 
to certain fixed hours, but the task set must be learned by the scholars. 
As regards the time of their leaving school, it rests with the parents in 
those schools which are independent of the government. Parents may 
take their children away in the middle of the school-year, even if they 
are good scholars. This is the only difference existing between such 
schools and government-schools. The schools are always open and 


the teachers permanent. 
Of the teachers. 


ART. 30. As it is sufficient if teachers in small towns, villages, and 
hamlets know reading, writing, the Koran, and the numbers, the 
present teachers may remain, but it is absolutely necessary that they 
know the Koran thoroughly, have a good knowledge of religion, and 
possess a certificate that they are agreeable to the inhabitants. Their 
certificate must also state that they are able to teach. This certificate 
is issued by the “ notables” (elders) of the village and by a delegate from 
the ministry of public instruction. As it frequently happens that 
teachers who are highly esteemed by the public are blind, it is neces- 
sary, if they wish to keep their place, that they have a capable assistant 
who knows reading and writing, in which case a certificate is given to 
a monitor who possesses that knowledge. As there are teachers who 
possess all the requisite knowledge except arithmetic, they may, if they 
are good teachers, have a leave of absenee of one year in order to learn 
it. This will be of benefit to themselves and their pupils. This regu- 
lation only applies to old teachers; new teachers must have all the 


necessary knowledge. 
Books and apparatus. 


ART. 31. No books for distribution to the schools will be printed unless 
approved by a committee appointed for this purpose by the ministry. 
After a book has been approved a permit for printing it is issued, and 
a large number of copies are sent to each moudyrieh, from which they 
are distributed as required, the parents of scholars paying for them. 
The money is sent to the ministry. Ink-stands, pens, and slates (tablets) 
are furnished by the parents; butif a blackboard and chalk are required, 
they will be furnished by the ministry, which also supplies drinking- 


vessels. 
Exaninations and rewards. 


ART. 32. Every year, during the month of Chaaban, (September,) the 
mayor will pay a visit to the school and examine the scholars. Good 
scholars will be praised, have a procession, and receive other encourage- 
ments from the teacher, who keeps a list of the good scholars, especially 
those who have always been such, so that they may be still further 
rewarded by letting them enter the higher schools without any previous 


examination. 
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IIl.—SCHOOLS IN THE CAPITALS OF THE MOUDYRIEHS, (SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.) 


School-houses. 


ART. 33. Northern moudyriehs: There will be a school at Tantah for 
the moudyriehs of Rhodah and Baharieh, one at Zagazig for Charkieh 
and the neighboring cities of Galioubieh and Dakalieh, a third at Man- 
sourah; besides these, schools at Cairo and Alexandria. All these 
schools will receive good scholars, spoken of in Article 32. 

Southern moudyriehs: For these, four schools will suffice—at Ben- 
isouf, Minieh, Syout, and Keneh. 

ART. 34. The expenses for school-houses and school-furniture are met 
by the inhabitants of the moudyrieh in proportion to their income. If 
in the capital a suitable building is found, belonging to the government, 
it will be forever placed at the disposal of the school-fund. The ex- 
penses for necessary repairs will be borne by the inhabitants, unless 
some charitably-disposed person takes upon himself part or the whole 
of these expenses. If there isin the moudyrieh only a piece of ground 
belonging to the government, but no building, the government will 
make a present of the ground, and the expenses for building will be 
borne by the inhabitants. If there is neither ground nor building belong- 
ing to the government, the inhabitants will pay for both; but,in any 
case, no taxes will have to be paid on ‘such land. 


Of the expenditure for the great schools, (secondary schools.) 


ART. 35. The expenses for great or secondary schools are of two 
kinds, viz: (1) expenses for furniture, chairs, benches, blackboards— 
furniture for the director, which has likewise to be paid for by the in- 
habitants of the moudyrieh ; (2) expenses for furnishing the dormi- 
tories, for feeding and clothing the scholars, and for the contributions 
to those schools which are charitably supported by the government, or 
to the endowments made by the Khédive. If the money accruing from 
all these sources should not suffice, the remainder of the expenses will 
fall to the share of the inhabitants. 

The expenses will be proportioned to the size of the school, but the 
professors appointed by the government will have a maximum monthly 
salary of $37.50 and a minimum of $10. These salaries are paid 
from the endowment-funds. Hach school will have a director, paid by 
the inhabitants. 

There will be two inspectors-general, one for the north and another 
for the south, each having a substitute. These higher officers will dis- 
tinguish themselves by their knowledge and by their devotion. The 
professors and all the higher school-officers are appointed by the min- 
istry. 

The examiners are appointed every year by the ministry and their 
expenses are paid by the government. 
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The local physicians appointed by the Khédive will superintend the 
Sanitary condition of the schools, which will be visited by them once or 


twice a day. The necessary medicines will be furnished by the Khé. 
dive. 


Of the number of scholars and of instructions. 


ART. 36. The number of scholars in the great (secondary) schools is 
to be 200 to 300 in each. The scholars born in the limits of the mou- 
dyrieh are supported by the moudyrieh. They live in the school, but are 
allowed to go out on Fridays, festival-days and fair-days. The num- 
ber of scholars is to be in proportion to the population of the mou- 
dyrieh. Scholars from other moudyriehs may be received, to a pro- 
portion of 20 per cent. If any one wishes to place his child in another 
moudyrieh, he will have to pay for his food and clothing; on these 
conditions and provided he behaves himself, he will be admitted, but 
he will have to present himself before the director before the annual 
examination in order that the expenses may be accurately calculated. 
This condition will also be observed if parents wish to have their chil- 
dren at home in the evening. If any one wishes to have his child enter 
as a boarder during the school-year, he will pay up to the end of the 
current year. Scholars for the great (secondary) schools are selected 
from among the best scholars of the primary schoois. They enter on a 
certificate issued by the inspector, the professors, and the elders of the 
town. “ 

There is to be no denominational difference between scholars. All 
children who are well-behaved may attend school, to whatever religious 
denomination they may belong. 

Scholars must be healthy and their eyes strong enough not to be in- 
jured by reading and writing. Scholars having some bodily defect may 
be admitted if it does not unfit them for work. 

The course lasts four years and scholars are admitted between the 
ages of 10 and 15. 

Scholars are not allowed to leave school before they have finished 
their studies. If parents wish their children to leave before that time, 
they can only be allowed to do so for very urgent reasons, for scholars 
attend school to become useful, not only to themselves but to their 
country. 

Orphans and poor children are admitted free of charge. 

The course of instruction embraces the following subjects: (1) Ara- 
bic, comprising grammar, reading, a knowledge of God, the rudiments 
of religious law and of politeness; (2) some modern European lan- 
guage, Turkish or any other, comprising reading, writing, and translating; 
(3) the rudiments of geography and of ancient history; (4) the ru- 
diments of arithmetic and some commercial knowledge, linear and 
geometrical drawing; (5) zodlogy, botany, and the principles of agri- 
culture; and (6) reading and writing of written and printed capital 
letters and free-hand drawing, 
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Of text-books, apparatus, food, and clothing. 


Ant. 37. A committee will be appointed to determine what books 
shall be adopted in the schools, selecting them from the books already 
in use or from those which will be written hereafter. 

These books have the price printed on them, so that the children may 
know their value. The children or the parents will pay for the books 
which they get. 

The provisions for the pupils will if possible be bought wholesale for 
the whole year and kept in the school-store-house. 

The meals will always be wholesome and good and similar to those of 
well-to-do middle-class families. 

Bread and other articles of food fur the kitchen will always be kept 
on hand. 

The clothes will be of one and the same cut for the whole school. It 
is desirable that all the scholars should have the same number of arti- 
cles of clothing, viz, three shirts, three pairs of drawers, three sashes, 
three uniform tunics, three cotton vests, (these may also be of some 
other material,) a leather belt, a pair of boots, a pair of shoes, four pairs 
of stockings, and every second year a winter-cloak. 

If a scholar desires to procure other clothes at his own expense, they 
must be made in such a manner as to be easily worn under the tunic, so 
that the scholar is always in uniform when at school or when the Khé- 
dive visits the city. 


Of the means for furthering education. 


ART. 38. Every month an examination will be held in the presence 
of the professors ; another examination will be held every half year in 
the presence of the director, the inspector, and a few invited guests; 
and, at the end of the school-year, a general examination, after which 
rewards will be distributed in the presence of the prefect, the examining 
committee, judges, and other invited guests. The examining committee 
is appointed by the ministry. 

The books in which the names of the good scholars are inscribed are 
exhibited on this occasion. About a month before the examination the 
inspectors send the number of good scholars to the ministry, so that 
the rewards may be in readiness. These rewards, consisting of books, 
&e., are distributed with great solemnity and to the sound of military 
music. 

At the end of the year all those who have passed a Satisfactory exam- 
ination and wish to enter one of the great government-schools will 
send a petition to this effect, written in their own handwriting, to the 
director, who indorses them and forwards them to the ministry, which 
passes a final decision. The scholars of the primary schools who wish 


to enter the secondary schools are received in the same manner after 


an examination, and take the places of those pupils who leave. The 
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ministry has to be informed every year by the authorities of the moudy- 
rieh of the exact number of vacant places in their schools. 

If at the annual examination a scholar has not been able to pass sat- 
isfactorily, he will have to stay in his class another year. ; 

ART. 39. All funds destined for the schools must be sent to the min- 
istry, which will dispose of them according to the wants of the various 
Schools. Every year the accounts of every school are settled in the 
presence of the *‘ notables” and the directors. The books are examined 
by the prefect and are signed by the “notables.” At the same time, 
an estimate of expenses for the following year is made and sent to the 
ministry. 

ART. 40. As the secondary schools are founded and superintended 
by the government, their directors and professors are appointed by the 
ministry and receive a pension on retiring. 


General observations on the duties of professors. 


The professors should be inspired with the same zeal as the Khédive 
for the education of children, for education should give both knowl- 
edge and goodness. The parents will be satisfied with their children, 
who will be useful to their native cities. The teachers, both in the pri- 
mary and in the secondary schools, will endeavor to do their duty with 
elegance and ease, and in a manner appropriate to the age, health, and 
character of the scholars. They will not get angry; they will avoid all 
excess, such as insults, blows, &c.; in fact, everything which might lead 
to a mutiny among the scholars. They will act towards their scholars as 
if they were their own children, and guide them by their counsel. 
They will point out to them the consequences of morality and immoral- 
ity, and the importance of following the path of virtue in early youth. 
In giving instruction, the teachers wil! preserve a natural manner and 
avoid all affectation. The ministry will closely watch over the morality 
and progress of the schools. In this manner the schools will reach the 
degree of perfection desired by the Khédive, and the inhabitants in 
becoming educated will gain the affection of His Highness. 


LETTER OF REV. HORACE EATON.* 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Jay 15, 1874. 


Sir: On my arrival at Alexandria I was informed by Rev. Dr. Yule, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that city, that there was much 
eagerness on the part of the parents to secure education for their chil- 
dren. Dr. Yule himself has the direction of a school where about one 
hundred Jewish children are pursuing the primary branches. Mr. 
Ewing, an American missionary, has also a school of about sixty chil- 
dren from Coptie families. I was assured that the education thus prof- 


* The following letter was prepared from notes made, in accordance with the request 
of the Commissioner of Education, during a trip through the East in the winter of 


1873-74. 
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fered by the English and Americans is highly appreciated and well im- 
proved. 

My investigations in regard to government-schools in Egypt were 
more fully rewarded in Cairo. N.D.Comanos, esq., United States con- 
sul at Cairo, favored me with an introduction to Ras Pasha, minister of 
public instruction. His excellency received me with great courtesy and 
afforded me all needed facilities for visiting the schools. The minister of 
education in Egypt seems to be sparing no pains to improve and extend 
education among the people. The higher departments in Cairo are di- 
rectly under his inspection. His excellency in person favored the con- 
sul and myself with a visit to five departments. While they all study 
Arabic, mathematics, philosophy, one class was reciting in German, 
another in French, another in English. The sentences presented to us 
by the students in English were accurate and well written. Another 
class of young men was studying the laws of the empire. The building 
devoted to this education was convenient and inviting, surrounded with 
fountains and gardens. The departments just referred to are supported 
by the Khédive, with the purpose of fitting students of the greatest 
promise to serve as engineers, interpreters, and embassadors. In regard 
to general instruction, I found Hon. R. Beardsley, our consul-general, 
so well informed concerning the system of public education in Egypt 
that I asked for and he kindly granted the following clear and instruct- 

ve statements: 


In my dispatch No. 59, of January 25, 1873, to the Department of State, I had 
the honor to allude to the condition of public instruction in Egypt, which has been 
so nobly encouraged by His Highness the Khédive, and which is of such vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of the country. The number of children receiving public in- 
Struction had increased from 3,000, in the time of Mehemet Ali, to 60,000 in the first 
years of the period 1863-72. The number of scholars in the primary and prepar- 
atory schools is now (1873) 89,893, independent of higher and special instruction. 
This number of 89,893, in a population of 5,250,000, represents 173 scholars for every 
10,000 inhabitants. This proportion is less than in most of the European states, ex- 
cept in Russia, where the proportion is 150 to every 10,000. 

The obstacles in the way of public education are, however, great and exceptional 
in Egypt. Among the 89,893 scholars in the primary schools there are only 3,018 girls, 
all or most of whom are of non-Mussulman families; thus one-half of the population 
of Egypt is, or has been until now, beyond the influence of education, it being one of 
the social dogmas of the East that women are not worthy of the blessings of educa- 
tion. 

A favorable change, involving an entire revolution of oriental ideas, appears, how- 
ever, to be guaranteed for the near future. Breaking through the secular prejudices 
of the country, which have not even the excuse or sanction of religions dogma, the 
Khédive has resolved that the future women of Egypt shall not be deprived of the 
blessings of education. By his orders the instruction of girls is receiving the most 
careful attention of his government. One school, the first in all the Orient for Mussul- 
man girls, has already been inaugurated at Cairo, and extensive educational establish- 
ments of a similar nature are in process of organization. It will be no light task to 
change woman’s social status in the Orient and emancipate her from a domestic sery- 
itude which has reduced her to a condition of intellectual imbecility; but the Khé- 
dive has determined that no efforts of bis shall be wanting to accomplish this great 
work in Egypt. The progress of this social revolution, for it can be called nothing 
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else, will be regarded with unusual interest, for on its success depends the solution of 
a question which heretofore has been a stumbling-block in the way of all oriental pro- 
gress towards modern civilization. . 

A comparison of the number of boys attending the primary schools with the total 
number of boys old enough to attend them gives the following result, viz: after de- 
ducting the male children of foreigners from total number of boys of sufficient age to 
receive instruction, there remain 350,000 boys old enough to attend the public schools, 
while the number in actual attendance is about 83,000, being a proportion of 23.6 per 
100, a proportion inferior to that of some of the European states, but greater than that 
of Turkey (10.5 per 100) or Russia (5.7 per 100) and approximating to that of Italy, 
(31.9 per 100.) In 1862, under the administration of Said Pasha, the appropriation for 
public instruction amounted to 750 purses, ($18,750 ;) in 1872, a sum of 16,400 purses. 
($410,000) was appropriated for the same work, besides several subventions by the 
Khédive and his sons, to independent schools, native and foreign. 

The Egyptians are eager to learn and are susceptible of education to a high degree, 
and if public instruction receives the official encouragement in the future that it has 
during the past ten years, Egypt will soon rank with many of the European states in 
educational attainments. 

It will be observed, 1, that the national schools are systematically graded from 
preparatory and normal up to the higher grades of literature and languages, arts and 
sciences, medicine and surgery, and polytechnic; 2, that 51 students are being edu- 
cated in Europe at government-expense; 3, that, at Cairo, Alexandria; and the chief 
towns and villages, there are 2,067 schools, with 2,381 teachers and 77,292 pupils; 4, 
that each scholar pays from one to four piasters a month, according to his means, the 
piaster being equal to 5 cents of our money; and, 5, that these schools are all under 
the control of the department of public instruction. There are also in the public 
schools 5,010 scholars who are being educated partly at the expense of the government 
and partly at the expense of religious estates, making a total of 82,302 students in the 
national schools. Under the head of European schools are classed all independent 
schools ; these are mostly under missionary-auspices, and the number of scholars here 
given at Cairo and Alexandria is 5,978, which, added to 82,302, the number of scholars 
in the national schools, makes a total of 88,280 scholars. Besides those schools, 
however, there are the many missionary-schools in Upper Egypt and the regimental 
schools in the army, of which no mention is made in the report in question. 

It is safe to say that the number of scholars in all the schools in Egypt will not fall 
much short of 100,000. A noticeable feature of this report is the mention of the es- 


tablishment of a school for girls, which is an innovation of oriental thought and cus- 
tom almost too great to be realized. 


It is worthy of notice that for centuries rich Mussulmans have been 
accustomed to bequeath their estates to the mosques, to support schools 
and other religious interests. Large sums have thus accrued. These 
funds are now turned by the Khédive to the instruction of the male 
children of the Mohammedans. But, though the Khédive co-operates 
especially with the Mohammedan religion, he is the liberal patron of 
other schools. He has bestowed valuable sites for educational buildings 
on foreign residents. Miss Whately, daughter of the late Archbishop 
Whately, of Dublin, who has devoted her life to the education of Egyp- 
tian youth, also Dr. Lansing, and other missionaries from our own land 
are helped in their educational efforts by the present government of 
Egypt. 

In passing into Syria, now under the direct rule of Constantinople, 
we met a different intellectual climate. The first school I visited in 
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Palestine was in Hebron. The room was a basement; no light but 
through the opening to the street. Anold Mohammedan, in full regalia, 
sitting on the ground, held the rule and imparted instruction. His own 
example of a see-saw motion was followed by more than 200 boys while 
they all together read portions of the Koran, written upon pieces of tin. 
The skill of the teacher may have detected inaccuraeies in reading, but 
it was not evident to the spectator how he could correct mistakes or 
improve his pupils. The plates of tin were used for teaching both read- 
ing and writing. In Hebron, a place of some 10,000 inhabitants, there 
are five such schools, no post-office, no newspaper published or read. 
The mechanical arts, the streets, residences of the people, are rade and 
wretched. Foreign influence seems not to have interfered with the 
legitimate tendencies of Mohammedan doctrine orrule. The fruit de- 
clares the nature of the tree. 

At Bethlehem I looked in upon a school taught by the Latin Church. 
There were gathered 150 boys; instruction in Arabic. Schools for girls, 
90 pupils. The order was much like that found at Hebron. At Jeru- 
salem the schools sustained by foreign influence exhibited much careful 
and well-expended effort. The London Jew Society have a boarding- 
school numbering 47 boys. Arithmetic, geography, English, Hebrew, 
and German languages are taught. Bishop Gobat has a boarding-school 
numbering 70 boys. The German orphan-school, 89 pupils. The infant- 
school under the London Jew Society numbers 70. The German Deacon- 
esses’ boarding-school, 120. Arabic school of the Church Missionary 
Society, 20. Rev. Mr. Bailey, one of the English teachers, informed 
me that missionary-schools failed very much to get hold of the Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Armenians. The communities are jealous of each 
other, and all unite in opposing the efforts of foreigners who would raise 
the standard of education among them. Ifa foreign teacher starts any 
enterprise for improving the people in the arts, trade, social condition, 
education, some excuse will be invented for heading off any good to 
the people for which it was intended. 

In Nazareth, the Church Missionary Society have a school of 105 
boys. They teach Arabic and English. Thesame society have a school 
for girls numbering 50. A Miss McKean has a boarding-school for 
girls; boarders 158, day-scholars 70. Dr. Vartau, a German physician 
of the Edinburg Missionary Training Society, has a class preparing 
for the practice of medicine among their own people. This ministering 
to the maladies of the body makes the physician all the more accepta- 
ble to the people as the director of their intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. 

Rev. Mr. Zellar, of the Church Missionary Society, has also a 
small class preparing to be teachers, The school of the Greek Chureh 
at Nazareth numbers 84 pupils. The Roman or Latin Church has a 
school for boys numbering 60; for girls, 35. The only Mohammedan 
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school numbers 18 boys. In passing through Tiberias, Banias, and 
similar villages, [ found no evidences of education, in-doors or out. 

Indeed, our consul at Jerusalem assured me there were no native 
schools worth looking after; that there is not one in a hundred of the Arab- 
population out of the cities that can read or write. Dr. Meshaka, father 
of our consul at Damascus, a man of learning and acquainted with the 
Bedouin and Arab population of Syria, also confirmed the same state- 
ment. Damascus is said to have a large number of schools. Many of 
these have extensive buildings, erected by the pride or piety of some 
rich Mohammedan, but these buildings have frequently been left to fall 
into decay by their successors. Some of these are still occupied by a few 
score of boys sitting on the ground and shouting at the top of their 
voices portions of the Koran, directed by a gray-haired sheik. Small 
libraries of manuscripts are attached to the more important of these 
schools. Few of the Moslems have learned to read and write, or 
advance beyond the mere rudiments of education, though there are 
some in Damascus well acquainted with literature and not uninformed 
with regard to the state of science in other parts of the world. 

Private libraries of any value or extent are rare, though some ancient 
families have a few old manuscripts left, heir-looms for successive gen- 
erations. A military school has been established at Damascus, intend- 
ed for those preparing to enter the Turkish army. Drawing and engi- 
neering are taught by European masters. There are several schools in 
this city supported by Christian denominations. These are attended by 
large numbers of boys. That of the Greek Church is the largest and 
supported by Russian money. The French Sisters of Charity have a 
school for girls. In these nothing is attempted beyond reading, writing, 
and the elements of grammar. Arithmetic, geography, history, are not 
taught. The American Mission have a school numbering 90, and in six 
neighboring villages they have as many schools, showing an aggregate 
of 324 scholars. American missionaries have in charge a small school 
at Baalbek and at Zahleh, an enterprising village half way between Da- 
mascus and Beyrout. The people appreciate and improve the means of 
education afforded them by teachers from America. The intelligent 
traveler in Syria will be convinced that neither the Turkish govern- 
ment nor native agency is doing much to quicken the mind or to meet 
and guide those groping for light, but a new element cheers the 
stranger as he takes the diligence at Damascus for Beyrout. A macad- 
amized road contrasts sharply with the old zigzag along up and down 
the steeps where a ladder would be an improvement. Telegraph-wires, 
a modern stage-coach, and merchant-wagons throw into the shade the 
donkey- and camel-trains. The American will see evidences of new 
blood as he comes down the west side of Lebanon and enters Beyrout. 
Convenient houses, fertile gardens, aqueducts, a busy commerce, show 
new life, thrift, and beauty. From 1861 to 1866, the entire imports into 
Syria from the United States amounted to $6,000. In 1872 they amount- 
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ed to $400,000. There was a similar increase in exports from Syria to 
America. 

Now, this increase of enterprise is due in a great degree to the intro- 
duction of a more perfect system of education. Since 1825, American 
missionaries in successive generations have here labored and died to 
stimulate, elevate, and educate the mind. They have adopted education 
as the handmaid of religion. The armor of the Mohammedans and of 
other hostile communities was vulnerable only through science. The 
soul craves truth, expansion. Parents love their children and wish their 
advancement. Young men see the way to their success in life through 
education. They pursue education as a means of power and influence. 
This light and expansion disenthral the mind from ignorance, from old 
and dark systems; systems that will not bear the light must go to the 
wall. 

It was an enlightened policy of the American missionaries to begin 
the work of education in Syria at the base of the social pyramid. They 
have aimed since 1825 to improve and extend common schools till they 
now number 100 teachers and 2,026 pupils, but in prosecuting primary 
schools with success there was a necessity of competent teachers. 
This necessitated higher seminaries. The prejudice against female- 
education must be encountered. For a woman to read and write was 
at first an unheard-of thing. Now two female seminaries have ample 
and attractive buildings and are in successfal operation. The female- 
seminary at Beyrout now reports 105 students; that at Sidon, 60. 
Similar schools for young men were also established, but the professions 
demanded still higher and more liberal attainments. The finest minds, 
quickened in the common school and academy, aspired to the culture 
furnished by the college. 

To send young men abroad for these acquisitions often alienated 
them from their own people and unfitted them for usefulness. An 
application for funds to establish a Syrian Protestant college at 
Beyrout was generously responded to in gifts amounting to $60,000 
for buildings and $100,000 as a fund to endow the professorships. 

The funds are invested in New York and principally given in New 
York. The institution was incorporated in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York. The frame-work of the building, doors, and 
windows were framed and fitted in New York. The principal building 
is 155 by 80 feet, four stories high, and medical hall 80 by 45; also an 
observatory. All these stand on a plat of ground of about twenty acres, 
commanding a view of the Lebanon and overlooking the Mediterranean. 
The college has been in operation six years. One hundred and forty- 
four students have shared the advantages of the literary department, 
while the medical school promises to furnish educated and competent 
physicians to regions as yet destitute. . 

The natural outgrowth of this educational arrangement is an active 
and intelligent press. Steam-power is employed in printing Arabic 
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Bibles, books demanded in the schools, monthly and weekly periodicals. 
Through the benevolent enterprise of English-speaking foreigners, 
Beyrout, so central in its situation, has become a focus from which to 
radiate light over mountain and vale far away, till 100,000,000 of Arabic- 
speaking people shall be reached by the truth of science and Christianity. 

Besides the above union of education and the press, some 8 indi- 
vidual enterprises of foreign benevolence for educating the people are 
in operation. These foreign influences have provoked the zeal of native 
associations, so that now Mohammedan schools number 1,031; the 
orthodox Greek schools, male and female, 1,047; the Maronite, 703 ; 
Jesuit schools, 260; Jewish, 105; Lazarist Sisters of Charity, 750. 

The Mohammedan communities generally do not sympathize with the 
press. No printed copy of the Koran is acknowledged as authentic, 
but other native communities are availing themselves of the printed 
page. In Beyrout alone there are now 15 printing-establishments. 
The leaven is working in Syria. 

In Smyrna the Roman Catholics have ample provision for orphan- 
schools. They gather the poor children, the foundling, into their hospi- 
tals. The school of the Propaganda numbers 100; that for girls, under 
the Sisters of Mercy, 100; the orphanage, 300. The Greek Church are 
still more enterprising in their efforts for education; one school for 
girls and boys numbers 800 pupils.. The Greek Church lately paid 
£10,000 for a hospital for the poor and sick. It must be said, however, 
of these schools, that they are not thorough, nor their hospital clean and 
well kept. The Prussian Deaconesses have been 25 years in Smyrna. 
Their buildings are ample and attractive, adorned with gardens and 
flowers. They have the most advanced school for girls in the city, 
numbering some 220; orphans, 36; ragged-school, 100. The Moham- 
medans have been driven to forsake their old position. By the success 
of other schools, they too have instituted schools for girls as well as 
boys. 

May 5, 1874, introduced by Mr. Guaradulo, of the American consulate 
at Constantinople, I presented the dispatch of the Bureau to the secre- 
tary of public instruction at Constantinople. The secretary expressed 
his gratification at the friendly proposition of the Bureau and his high 
appreciation of the system of education carried on in the United States. 
He gave his assurance that he would be pleased with any documeuts 
from Washington and promised to send any documents in regard to 
education published by the Turkish government. He wished communi- 
cations to himself to be made in French. The Sultan supports a large 
class of young men in course of training for engineers, translators, and 
other agents of the government. The Khédive of Egypt is also build- 
ing an institution on the banks of the Bosporus for female-education, 
The mosques at the capital are very richly endowed by bequests before 
referred to, so that a large portion of the land at Constantinople pays a 
yearly tax, which is designed to furnish means of education to every 
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child of either sex, so far at least as to fix in their memory a portion of 
the Koran and certain forms of prayer which the laws require them to 
repeat five times a day. There are also schools where higher branches 
of law and Mohammedan philosophy are taught, principally based on 
the Koran. There are schools in Constantinople where European lan- 
guages are taught; a medical institution also, whose teachers are 
French. To these, others than Mohammedans may be admitted. At- 
tempts have been made to establish similar large schools in the empire ; 
but the unwillingness of the Moslems to allow their children to be 
taught what they fear may militate against their own faith has made 
these schools a failure. Turks seeking a higher education generally 
repair to Paris. 

All the different Christian sects have schools of their own, which each 
supports without aid from the porte; and the same is true all through 
the empire. The first impulses were given to education by foreigners, 
Protestant and Romish missionaries taking the lead. This has provoked 
the natives to improve their own system, but the schools under foreign 
patronage still serve to raise the standard of education. . 

Robert College, founded by C. R. Robert, esq., of New York, stands 
upon a height overlooking the Bosporus, a site not equaled for beauty 
by any other college in the world. It was founded in 1861 and has 16 
teachers and some 200 pupils, commands the confidence of all Chris- 
tian communities and the respect of the Mohammedans, and promises 
great intellectual blessings to the Ottoman empire. 

The newspaper-press has felt the stimulating power of a higher edu- 
cation. Thirty-five years ago there were only two newspapers in the 
empire—one published at Constantinople and another at Smyrna, both 
in French. In 1866, fifty-three newspapers were published in all parts 
of the empire. There are now published at the capital of Turkey two_ 
French dailies; one English, the Levant Herald, the most independent 
paper in Turkey; four Greek papers; three Bulgarian weeklies; six Ar- 
menian, of which two are dailies; three Armeno-Turkish, two of them 
dailies; one Greco-Turkish; and nine Turkish, three of which are dailies, 
and one has an illustrated weekly edition. There are nineteen papers 
published in the provinces, eight of which are in Turkish and two in 
Arabic, while the remaining nine are in languages of the rayahs. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HORACE EATON. 
Hon. JOHN EATON, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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